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MEMORIES  OF  MONTENEGRO.' 


BY  MARIE  MACH. 

ACCORDING  to  the  researches  of  the  Croatian  historian  A. 
>  Klaic  history  furnishes  the  following  data  with  regard  to  the 
founding  of  Montenegro :  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  powerful  principality  Zeta  was  ruled  by  Ivan  Crnojevic, 
a  voivode  renowned  in  song  and  story  and  still  living  to-day  in 
the  memory  of  the  people,  whose  capital  2abljak  lay  somewhat 
north  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  The  whole  life  of  this  man  was  a 
constant  struggle  against  Venetians  and  Turks.  If  the  poet  is 
right  when  he  says  that  the  man  who  would  deserve  liberty  and 
life  must  conquer  them  daily  anew,  then  Crnojevic  deserved  both. 
The  northern  part  of  the  principality  of  Zeta  was  governed  by 
Stephan  Vukcic,  and  the  southern  by  the  famous  Albanian,  Georg 
Castriota  (Scanderbeg).  Both  of  these  were  brave  allies  of  Ivan. 
Inspired  by  their  example  he  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  recovering 
for  his  kingdom  its  original  extent  over  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Venice 
had  possessed  Scutari  since  the  year  1396,  and  since  1441  also  the 
entire  coast  of  Cattaro  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bojana  River,  and 
therefore  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Ivan's  designs.     After  a  long  and 

'This  article  is  a  chapter  translated  by  Lydia  G.  Robinson  from  Miss 
Mach's  Erinnerungen  einer  Erzieherin,  published  anonymously  with  an  intro- 
duction by  the  author's  brother,  Prof.  Ernst  Mach  of  Vienna,  first  in  1912,  and 
in  a  second  enlarged  edition  the  following  year  (Vienna  and  Leipsic,  Wilhelm 
Braumiiller).  A  French  translation  has  also  been  published.  A  review  of  the 
book  (with  extracts)  appeared  in  The  Open  Court  of  February  1913.  Miss 
Mach's  sojourn  in  Montenegro  took  place  in  1889-91,  but  her  reminiscences 
have  been  brought  down  to  date  just  preceding  the  late  Balkan  war.  The 
illustrations  of  the  article  are  reproduced  from  photographs  made  by  a 
Cattaro  photographer. 
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futile  struggle  the  increasing  menace  of  Turkey  forced  the  bold 
voivode  to  renounce  his  plans  and  become  reconciled  to  Venice. 
He  even  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  republic. 

After  Scanderbeg's  death  Sultan  Mohammed  II  succeeded  in 
taking  Negroponte  from  the  Venetians.  He  then  endeavored  to 
expel  them  from  Albania  and  to  conquer  Zeta.  He  despatched  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men  against  Scutari  under  the  chief 
command  of  the  beglerbeg  Sulyman  Pasha,  but  all  assaults  were 
repulsed  by  the  defenders,  the  Venetian  captain  Antonio  Loredano 
and  Ivan  Crnojevic. 

In  1478  the  Sultan,  enraged  at  his  defeat,  placed  himself 
personally  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  conquer  Scutari.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  2abljak,  Ivan's  capital,  and  in  driving  him 
back  into  the  mountains ;  but  Scutari  did  not  fall  into  his  hands 
imtil  peace  was  concluded  with  Venice  in  1479.  When  Herzego- 
vina submitted  to  the  Turks  in  the  same  year  Zeta  was  shut  in  by 
enemies  on  two,  sides,  and  its  inhabitants  fled  to  the  gorges  of 
"Zetskaplanina"  north  of  2abljak  as  far  as  Cattaro.  Because  of 
its  dense  pine  forests  and  dark  cliffs  this  mountain  range  received 
the  name  Crnagora  (=  Black  Mountains  or  Montenegro),  which 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  1435.  Until  the  year  1479  the  district 
was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Zeta  only  as  pasture  land. 

Together  with  his  subjects  and  the  former  archbishop  of  Zeta, 
whose  see,  the  cloister  of  St.  Nikola  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of 
Scutari,  had  likewise  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Turks,  Prince 
Crnojevic  withdrew  into  the  pathless  Crnagora.  The  Turks  also 
tried  to  conquer  the  rest  of  Zeta,  but  while  Ivan  lived  they  were 
not  able  to  do  so.  Although  abandoned  by  his  Venetian  allies  he 
continued  the  struggle,  and  even  succeeded  in  winning  back  his 
capital  2abljak  though  only  temporarily.  Mohammed's  successor, 
Bajazed  II,  laid  siege  to  it.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility 
of  escape,  Ivan  set  fire  to  2abljak  and  with  his  faithful  followers 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  where  he  settled  in  the  village  of 
Cetinje,  an  estate  of  his  family.  Pursued  here  also  by  his  enemies, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  When  he  succeeded  in  returning  to  Cetinje  in  1483 
he  erected  a  cloister  and  a  church  there.  By  this  means  Cetinje 
became  the  spiritual  center  of  Crnagora.  Ivan  erected  a  dwelling 
for  himself  in  Cetinje  and  made  it  his  capital,  also  fortifying  all  the 
mountain  passes.  Towards  the  Turkish  frontier  he  established 
forts  at  suitable  points,  among  others  the  fortified  town  Sokol  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name  and  its  ruins  are  still  called  'Tvan- 
ovgrad"  (Ivansburg).     In  an  assembly  of  the  people  it  was  deter- 
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mined  that  no  Montenegrin  should  leave  the  place  assigned  to  him 
for  battle  without  the  permission  of  his  superiors.  Whoever  did 
so  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  was  declared  destitute  of  honor  and 
was  compelled  to  wear  women's  clothes  and  to  carry  a  distaff.  Does 
not  this  recall  the  code  of  Lycurgus? 

One  is  reminded  of  the  ancient  Spartans  so  often  and  in  so 
many  ways  in  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  people  that  he  is 
finally  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Montenegrins  must  have  some 
drops  of  Spartan  blood  in  their  veins.     It  is  not  at  all  impossible 


CETINJE. 


that  a  portion  of  the  Spartans  either  voluntarily  or  under  compul- 
sion migrated  northward  and  mingled  here  with  the  original  inhabi- 
tants. Their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Albanians,  can  not  disown  Greek 
descent.  One  sees  among  them  people  with  as  pure  Grecian  pro- 
files as  if  they  had  been  models  for  Phidias.  Ivan,  the  last  ruler 
of  Zeta  and  the  first  prince  of  Montenegro,  died  in  1490. 

The  credit  of  having  biased  the  path  of  culture  in  Montenegro 
is  due  to  Prince  Danilo  and  his  wife  Darinka.  a  remarkable  couple, 
though  misunderstood  and  little  appreciated.  He  was  a  brave  man 
little  affected  by  cultivation  but  endowed  with  natural  intelligence 
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and  inflexible  energy,  and  she  was  a  gifted,  cultured  and  beautiful 
woman.  These  two  rare  people  were  united  in  an  ideally  happy 
marriage. 

Danilo  had  no  desire  to  be  a  bishop  as  well  as  a  prince,  like 
his  predecessors.  Accordingly  he  hung  up  the  ecclesiastical  dignity 
on  a  nail  and  declared  himself  a  secular  prince.  At  one  stroke 
blood  revenge,  brigandage  and  robbery  were  done  away  with,  and 
peace  and  order  were  established.  Danilo  was  the  man  to  execute 
the  Draconian  code  which  he  had  prescribed.  He  was  a  despot  but 
an  enlightened  one,  and — which  is  the  main  thing — he  was  the  man 
whom  Montenegro  needed.  It  required  an  iron  fist  and  not  kid 
gloves  to  create  order  in  a  land  constantly  threatened  from  outside 
by  the  Turks  and  torn  within  by  factional  feuds. 

In  1855  Danilo  married  the  beautiful  fifteen-year-old  Darinka 
Csuvikitch,  a  wealthy  Slavic  merchant's  daughter  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  two  years  earlier  at  her  parents'  home  when 
he  was  passing  through  Triest.  The  young  princess  performed  the 
task  assigned  to  her  with  spirit  and  skill.  The  first  thing  she  did 
upon  arriving  in  Cetinje  was  to  have  the  Turks'  heads  removed 
which  had  been  placed  as  ornaments  on  the  tower.  This  was  the 
sign  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  era,  and  now  began  the  work  of  civili- 
zation to  which  Danilo  and  Darenka  indefatigably  devoted  them- 
selves. Their  common  activity  lasted  only  five  years,  but  all  that 
Montenegro  is  to-day  and  has  to  show  in  cultivation  and  intelli- 
gence it  owes  to  these  two  great  characters.  Whence  did  Prince 
Nikola  and  his  ministers  derive  their  training?  Darinka  had  them 
educated  in  Paris.  By  her  amiability  and  solicitude  she  won  over 
the  rough  but  good-hearted  people  who  even  to-day  reverence  her 
as  a  saint.  She  strove  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  women  by 
introducing  among  them  such  lighter  branches  of  industry  as  silk- 
culture  and  fruit  raising.  To  Danilo  she  was  a  faithful  counsellor, 
an  oracle  whose  utterances  he  followed  without  hesitation.  To  be 
sure  there  were  plenty  of  difficulties.  The  new  position  as  secular 
prince,  the  recently  attained  independence  from  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte,  and  above  all  the  necessity  of  entering  into  relations  with 
the  great  powers, — how  would  Danilo  have  been  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  all  these  changed  relations  without  the  advice  and  active 
cooperation  of  his  highly  gifted  wife?  Darinka  in  her  partiality 
for  France  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
and  in  breaking  the  Russian  influence,  a  wrong  stroke  which  later 
drove  her  into  exile. 

Probably  there  are  people  in  Cetinje  who  even  to-day  assert 
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and  complain  that  Darinka  administered  the  etiquette  of  the  court 
too  strictly.  But  if  we  consider  what  Asiatic  customs  and  usages 
she  found  existing  in  the  Black  Mountains  we  cannot  help  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  social  custom  would 
seem  like  strict  court  etiquette  to  the  Montenegrin  of  that  day. 
Even  in  1891  I  saw  an  old  voivode  spit  on  the  carpet  in  the  salon 
of  an  ambassador's  wife. 

In  the  summer  of  1860  Danilo  with  his  wife  and  two-year-old 
daughter  Olga  took  a  country  house  in  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  in 


CATTARO    FROM    PERZAGNO. 


order  to  benefit  by  the  sea  baths.  In  the  afternoon  of  August  13 
Danilo,  wishing  to  return  with  Darinka  from  Cattaro  to  his  villa 
in  Perzagno,  was  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  boat  which  was  to 
carry  him  across  the  small  bay,  when  a  shot  was  heard  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  assassin,  Thoso  Kadish,  was  captured  and  a 
few  weeks  later  was  hanged  in  Cattaro.  The  Montenegrins  still 
hold  this  against  Austria,  for  they  say,  "People  do  not  hang  Mon- 
tenegrins, they  shoot  them."  Thoso  was  avenging  his  brother  who 
had  been  shot  at  Danilo's  command  while  he  himself  had  been 
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merely  banished.  Both  brothers  had  taken  part  in  an  uprising 
against  Danilo,  and  Thoso  had  remained  away  from  Montenegro 
for  three  years,  lying  in  wait  for  the  favorable  moment  for  re- 
venge. That  same  night  Danilo  died  suffering  unspeakable  pain. 
The  victor  of  blood  revenge  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  it. 

Darinka  accompanied  the  body  of  her  husband  to  Cetinje  on 
foot  and  exerted  all  her  influence  to  enforce  Danilo's  last  will  which 
named  his  nephew  Nikola  as  his  successor.  The  terrible  blow 
which  came  to  the  young  wife,  who  had  barely  reached  her  twen- 
tieth year,  could  not  make  her  faithless  to  her  task  or  rob  her  of 
her  composure.  When  she  had  assured  the  throne  to  her  young 
eighteen-year-old  nephew  she  undertook  the  thankless  task  of  train- 
ing him  for  his  calling.  She  attempted — unfortunately  to  no  avail 
— to  instill  into  him  the  characteristics  of  his  predecessor.  The 
inexperienced  youth  gladly  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  Darinka 
who  governed  without  restriction  during  the  first  part  of  his  reign, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country. 

Darinka  had  never  made  a  secret  of  her  French  sympathies 
and  had  always  given  France  the  preference  over  Russia.  Now 
there  was  in  Cetinje  a  party  with  the  voivode  Mirko  (who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  martial  hero  and  a  hen-pecked  husband)  at  its  head 
which  perceived  in  the  civilization  of  Montenegro  a  misfortune 
and  the  downfall  of  heroic  spirit.  Mirko,  the  father  of  Prince 
Nikola,  is  said  also  to  have  looked  askance  upon  the  influence 
exerted  on  his  son  by  "foreigners."  Thus  it  became  an  easy  matter 
for  Russia  in  conjunction  with  this  party  to  accomplish  the  removal 
of  Princess  Darinka.  The  poor  woman  left  the  land  which  she 
had  entered  with  such  high  hopes  and  the  people  to  whom  she  had 
devoted  her  whole  strength  and  by  whom  she  was  idolized,  and 
chose  Venice  for  her  dwelling  place.  Her  paternal  fortune,  a  million 
florins,  which  Danilo  had  never  drawn  upon,  she  lost  with  the 
bankruptcy  of  her  father's  family.  So  she  lived  almost  in  a  state 
of  poverty  on  an  annuity  provided  for  her  by  Napoleon  III  and 
after  his  fall  by  Russia.  The  government  of  Cetinje  promised  her 
an  annual  pension  of  twenty  thousand  francs  which  it  is  generally 
believed  she  never  saw.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  princess  who  had 
lavished  beneficences  with  a  generous  hand.  Darinka  died  in  the 
winter  of  1893  and  received  the  recognition  which  had  been  refused 
her  when  alive.  She  was  buried  in  Cetinje  where  her  husband 
rests.  Princess  Olga,  the  child  of  Danilo,  accompanied  the  body  of 
her  mother  to  Montenegro  and  did  the  best  that  a  poor  orphan 
princess  could  do — she  died  soon  afterwards.     Nevertheless  Da- 
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rinka's  memory  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  grateful  people  and  will 
never  be  extinguished.  When  a  Montenegrin  w^ishes  to  express 
his  veneration  for  a  woman  he  says,  "Thou  art  like  the  Princess 
Darinka,"  the  greatest  flattery  of  which  he  is  capable. 

Aside  from  this  idolizing  of  Darinka,  the  Montenegrin  does 
not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  women.  If  a  daughter  is  born 
to  him  he  is  ashamed  and  greets  her  with  the  blessing,  "May  the 
lightning  strike  her!"  When  he  walks  abroad  his  wife  walks 
respectfully  three  steps  behind  him,  which  however  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  foes  lurked  behind  every  rock.  Even  the  educated 
voivode  can  not  easily  bring  himself  to  ofifer  a  lady  his  arm,  for 
according  to  ancient  tradition  this  is  a  humiliation  to  a  man.  Even 
the  example  of  Prince  Nikola,  who  always  gallantly  takes  his  wife 
on  his  arm,  has  not  yet  inspired  them  to  emulation.  An  old  voivode 
was  once  compelled  by  circumstances  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  wife 
of  an  ambassador.  The  lady,  who  was  familiar  with  their  customs, 
said:  "Voivode,  you  probably  have  not  often  taken  a  woman  on 
your  arm?"  "Boga  mi,  thou  art  the  first,"  he  answered  candidly. 
This  intimate  "thou,"  which  the  Montenegrin  always  employs  when 
he  speaks  Servian,  which  he  uses  in  addressing  his  prince  as  well 
as  every  other  person  and  which  makes  intercourse  with  him  so 
pleasant,  will  soon  be  displaced  by  advancing  civilization.  In  the 
society  of  Cetinje  where  French  is  the  every-day  language  it  is  of 
course  replaced  by  voiis. 

The  road  from  Cattaro  to  Cetinje  is  a  masterpiece  of  Austrian 
engineering.  It  winds  up  the  rock  in  thirty-two  turns,  from  which 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  may  be  enjoyed.  After 
I  had  seen  a  few  Montenegrins  armed  to  the  teeth  I  reached 
Njegus,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  ruling  Petrovic  family.  At  sight 
of  a  crowd  of  children  who  ran  barefoot  out  of  the  school  carrying 
books  and  slates  under  their  arms,  who  stared  at  me  curiously  and 
greeted  me  kindly,  I  was  ashamed  of  the  heavily  loaded  revolver 
which  I  carried  in  my  belt  under  my  cloak  and  of  the  heroic  re- 
solves with  which  I  had  entered  the  "legendary  Montenegro,"  the 
land  of  the  famous  "robbers,  murderers,  cut-throats  and  sheep- 
thieves." 

The  road  from  Njegus  to  Cetinje  follows  somewhat  straighter 
lines.  Cetinje  lies  in  a  valley  which  for  a  moderate  pedestrian  is 
about  a  half  an  hour  long  and  twenty  minutes  broad.  One  can 
see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  is  in  the  basin  of  an  exhausted  lake. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  valley  there  is  a  dry  river  bed  which  I  was 
told  can  be  followed  as  far  as  Lovcen.    The  whole  is  surrounded 
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by  steeply  jutting  rocks  of  fantastic  formation.  In  the  walls  of 
the  valley  can  be  seen  rock  washed  out  by  the  waves,  chalked  mus- 
sels and  other  fossilized  fresh  water  fauna. 

On  my  first  glance  at  Montenegro  the  neighborhood  seemed 
very  familiar  to  me,  and  after  long  reflection  I  remembered  that 
I  had  seen  the  same  abrupt  cliffs  at  the  Vienna  observatory  by 
moonlight. 

A  street  of  one-storied  houses  built  directly  on  the  ground, 
two  cross  streets  and  a  few  huts  scattered  in  the  valley — this  is  the 


NJEGUS. 

capital  of  the  prince  of  the  Black  Mountains.  In  spite  of  its  un- 
obtrusive appearance  Cetinje  makes  a  favorable  impression.  Oppo- 
site the  royal  palace  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Crown  Prince  Danilo,  a 
one-storied  little  cottage  with  three  windows  in  front  and  a  small 
balcony — probably  the  most  modest  dwelling  of  a  successor  to  a 
throne  in  all  Europe.  First  I  saw  a  few  cows  deliberately  walking 
over  the  lawn,  then  came  a  young  dandy  in  a  costume  glittering 
with  gold  and  with  a  monocle  in  his  eye,  who  was  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  minister  of  finance.  The  finances  of  Montenegro  are 
said  to  be  by  no  means  so  brilliant  as  their  minister. 
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A  dirty  Albanian  with  a  long  loaf  of  bread  in  each  hand 
walked  down  the  street,  a  large  dog  following  at  his  heels  and  rub- 
bing his  nose  first  on  one  loaf  and  then  on  the  other.  Albanian, 
bread  and  dog  disappeared  in  the  door  of  the  Turkish  embassy, 
which  like  all  the  palaces  in  Cetinje  is  a  very  modest  one-story 
house.  Even  the  prince's  palace  has  only  one  story  and  gives  the 
impression  of  a  pretty  villa.  In  the  rear  it  is  joined  to  a  rather 
neglected  garden  which  at  first  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  this 
wall  is  continued  in  a   fence  of   interlaced  juniper  branches. 

These  are  my  first  impressions  from  the  year  1889.  Since 
nothing  was  changed  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure  in  1891  the 
picture  would  be  about  the  same  to-day.  They  are  very  conserva- 
tive in  Cetinje. 

The  road  to  Rjeka  lay  between  picturesque  cliffs.  From  one 
point  (which  is  called  Prilip  and  also  Belvidere)  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari  and  the  mountain  heights  of  xA.lbania. 
The  Lake  of  Scutari  offers  an  ever-changing,  but  always  incom- 
parably beautiful  picture,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  the 
light  and  atmospheric  conditions.  Smiling  and  joyous  in  sunshine, 
on  dark  days  it  is  gloomy  and  melancholy ;  it  seems  a  different  lake 
in  morning  light  than  at  evening.  This  view  alone  is  worth  the 
journey  to  Cetinje,  and  yet  of  the  many  strangers  who  visit  Monte- 
negro's capital  but  very  few  ever  get  so  far.  They  alight  at  the 
hotel — Cetinje  has  a  real  hotel — they  eat  a  good  meal,  view  the 
palace,  church,  cloister  and  theater  from  the  outside,  receive  checks 
by  post — which  is  the  main  thing— and  with  the  consciousness  that 
like  bold  travelers  they  have  braved  the  danger  of  having  their  noses 
cut  off,  and  that  they  know  the  Black  Mountains  thoroughly,  they 
journey  homewards  to  write  stately  volumes  on  sheep  stealing. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  down  from  Prilip,  which  usually 
marked  the  snow  line,  there  lies  in  the  valley  the  village  Dobroselo, 
which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  permitted  once  every  year  to 
invite  the  prince  to  dinner  in  the  open  air.  Tropical  fruits  flourish 
in  this  valley.  This  should  not  see  remarkable,  for  here  we  are 
in  the  same  latitude  as  at  Rome,  although  the  high  altitude  of  about 
two  thousand  feet  accounts  for  the  comparatively  rough  climate  of 
Montenegro. 

It  was  on  this  path  that  I  saw  the  Turkish  ambassador,  an 
elegant  young  man  who  was  taking  his  old  dragoman  out  for  a 
walk.  It  was  funny  to  observe  how  awkwardly  the  old-time  Turk, 
who  wore  wide  bright  red  breeches  adorned  with  patterns  as  large 
as  one's  hand,  adapted  himself  to  this  unaccustomed  occupation. 
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The  pasha,  our  daily  guest,  stood  and  chatted  with  us,  while  the 
old  man  stood  by  him  with  eyes  demurely  cast  down.  The  first 
rule  of  propriety  of  the  uncivilized  Turk  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  look 
upon  any  woman  whom  thou  hast  not  bought."  The  second  runs, 
"Ask  no  one  after  his  family."  Thus  as  occasion  ofifers  one  learns 
the  savoir  vivre  of  other  nations. 

On  one  occasion  the  action  of  the  representative  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  aroused  general  merriment.  Montenegro  was  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Grahova  over  the  Turks,  and  Cetinje 
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was  brilliantly  illuminated.  When  the  Turkish  ambassador  saw 
that  everything  was  lighted  up  he  did  the  same  without  asking 
any  questions,  and  so  illuminated  in  celebration  of  the  defeat  of 
his  own  nation. 

Once  when  we  were  tired  of  climbing  and  sat  down  to  rest 
upon  a  rock  we  saw  before  us  among  the  bare  rocks  a  few  patches 
of  earth  which  were  carefully  tilled,  and  a  human  habitation,  half 
hut  and  half  cave.     Soon  an  old  Montenegrin  came  out  of  the  hut 
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carrying  a  whole  arsenal  in  his  belt.  He  greeted  us  and  introduced 
himself  as  the  possessor  of  all  these  splendors.  In  the  simple 
whole-hearted  fashion  of  nature-folk  he  asked  for  our  biographies 
and  told  his  own.  He  was  a  much  traveled  man  who  had  gone  as 
far  as  Asia  Minor  as  a  peddlar  and  was  even  acquainted  with  lands 
"where  there  are  no  rocks."  "How  people  can  live  there  I  do  not 
understand,"  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  In  his  youth 
he  had  taken  part  in  every  Turkish  war  and  said,  not  quite  logically : 
"Every  spring  the  war  began ;  the  Turks  always  began  the  war  and 
we  always  fought  on  Turkish  ground."  Then  followed  great  praise 
for  the  good  old  times  and  condemnation  of  certain  innovations. 
"Doctors!"  he  cried,  "What's  the  use  of  doctors?  They  send  doc- 
tors to  us  from  Russia  who  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
wounded  and  make  cripples  of  them.  Look  at  me!"  He  sprang 
up.  "Both  my  feet  have  been  shot  through.  Am  I  lame?  I  have 
become  well  and  strong.  If  the  doctors  had  had  a  chance  at  me 
they  would  have  killed  me  or  at  least  made  me  a  cripple." 

From  his  further  narratives  I  learned  to  understand  how  war 
had  become  the  necessity,  the  habit  and  the  source  of  livelihood  for 
this  rude  mountain  people.  What  heroic  stubbornness  it  required 
to  wrest  the  means  of  sustenance  from  these  rocks !  Since  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria  war  with  Turkey 
has  ceased,  and  the  Montenegrin  must  learn  to  find  another  occu- 
pation. Indeed  it  is  hard,  but  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  the  necessity  of  earning  when  they  can  no  longer  plunder  help 
to  overcome  the  difficulties.  Offer  people  work  and  they  will  gladly 
seize  the  opportunity.  But  indeed,  what  can  be  hoped  from  a  gov- 
ernment which  rejoices  when  the  population  is  diminished  by  thirty- 
six  thousand  inhabitants  from  the  effects  of  poverty  and  emigration, 
and  thinks  that  all  trouble  is  ended  because  the  inhabitants  who  are 
left  will  now  be  able  to  make  a  living?  Our  old  man  asked  at  part- 
ing when  the  Turks  would  finally  be  driven  out  of  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately we  could  not  give  him  any  definite  answer. 

A  conspicuous  personage  of  Montenegro  intellectually  was  the 
voivode  Maso  Vrbiza.  After  his  fatherland  turned  into  peaceful 
paths,  the  conqueror  of  Grahova  demonstrated  that  he  could  attain 
success  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  Without  having  made  a  special 
study,  the  first  commander  of  Montenegro  was  transformed  into  its 
first  engineer.  He  built  streets,  bridges,  houses,  and  an  aqueduct 
for  Cetinje.  He  labored  untiringly  for  the  country,  undisturbed  by 
the  fact  that  he  received  only  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders as  reward  for  his  activity  which  was  often  combined  with 
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personal  sacrifices.  If  all  Montenegrins  were  like  him  in  unceasing 
activity  and  ability  the  country  would  certainly  be  upon  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization  to-day.  Vrbiza  was  the  first  Montenegrin  to 
establish  a  factory.  Since  then  he  won  the  "gratitude  of  princes" 
for  the  labor  he  devoted  to  the  common  weal,  and  went  into  exile 
to  Bosnia  where  he  died.  With  what  feelings  must  the  old  man 
have  left  the  Black  Mountains,  the  land  for  which  he  had  bled  in 
war,  and  to  which  in  time  of  peace  he  had  consecrated  all  his 
powers ! 

With  regard  to  its  defences  Montenegro  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  modern  states.  In  a  population  of  something  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  it  can  place  an  army  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men  in  the  field.  At  the  same  time  no  standing  army  is 
kept  to  burden  the  finances  of  the  country.  Every  man  owns  his 
own  arms,  every  man  is  a  soldier.  The  tocsin  is  sounded  from 
mountain  to  mountain  and  before  twenty-four  hours  have  passed  the 
entire  force  is  mobilized.  Neither  old  men  nor  children  will  endure 
being  held  back  when  they  are  fit  for  marching.  At  the  time  of 
the  last  Turkish  war  a  regular  mania  to  go  with  the  army  raged 
among  the  boys.  One  boy  who  had  made  repeated  attempts  at  flight 
was  shut  in  and  his  clothes  taken  from  him.  When  every  one  in 
the  house  was  asleep  he  jumped  out  of  the  window  half  naked  and 
ran  after  the  men  who  were  advancing  against  the  Turks.  In  the 
morning  he  was  found  benumbed  and  brought  home  where  he  died 
shortly  afterwards  from  the  consequences  of  his  night's  excursion. 
Another  boy  who  was  lucky  enough  to  reach  the  battlefield  sprang 
upon  a  Turk's  back  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict.  The  Turk  held  the 
boy  firmly  and  turned  to  run  with  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Turkish 
camp,  but  the  little  Montenegrin  drew  his  dagger  from  his  belt  and 
stabbed  the  Turk  in  the  throat. 

Even  the  women  and  children  frequently  took  part  in  battle. 
They  showed  me  a  beautiful  majestic  woman  who  when  she  was 
a  girl  had  been  through  the  last  Turkish  war  with  her  voivode 
father.  The  conveyance  of  arms  and  provisions  and  the  removal 
of  the  wounded  were  always  tasks  that  belonged  to  the  women, 
who  like  the  women  of  Sparta  did  not  weep  for  their  fallen  hus- 
bands and  sons. 

The  fair  daughter  of  a  certain  voivode  had  many  suitors.  As 
soon  as  the  visit  of  a  wooer  was  announced  she  would  place  herself 
defiantly  in  the  door,  half  blocking  the  way.  A  contemptuous  smile 
would  play  on  her  lips  when  the  aspirant  pushed  by  her  in  order 
to  reach  her  father.     Sometimes  the  father  was  satisfied  with  the 
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suitors  but  the  daughter  rejected  them.  One  day  there  came  a  man 
who  roughly  pushed  the  girl  aside  when  she  did  not  make  room  for 
him  to  pass.  The  girl  looked  at  the  ungallant  fellow  with  big  eyes, 
and  when  her  father  summoned  her  to  make  known  her  pleasure 
she  said  "Yes,"  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  Three  sons  were 
born  of  this  marriage,  all  of  whom  like  their  father  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Turks.  The  mother  received  the  news  of  their  death 
without  shedding  a  tear.  When  they  told  her  that  her  third  and 
last  son  had  fallen  she  stood  rigid  a  few  seconds,  then  laughed  out 
shrilly  and  fell  down  dead.  During  my  stay  in  Cetinje,  the  wedding 
of  her  granddaughter  was  solemnized.  When  I  expressed  my  ad- 
miration of  the  bride's  beauty  an  old  voivode  said,  "Her  grand- 
mother was  more  beautiful  yet,"  and  then  he  told  me  the  story. 

Montenegrin  women,  although  generally  pretty  and  in  particu- 
lar instances  even  beautiful,  nevertheless  carry  the  brand  of  their 
calling  as  beasts  of  burden,  which  they  have  borne  for  centuries 
and  still  retain  to  some  extent ;  namely  a  broad  arched  back  and  a 
narrow  chest.  Even  the  voivodess  who  has  not  labored  for  several 
generations  carries  the  mark  just  the  same  as  the  poor  woman  who 
drags  her  bundle  of  wood  to  the  market  at  Cetinje.  The  men  on 
the  other  hand  have  followed  only  the  vocation  of  arms  and  are 
proud  and  powerful  heroic  forms.  Darwin  would  have  seen  here 
the  living  manifestation  of  his  theory. 

That  the  women  are  also  not  lacking  in  courage  and  decision 
is  shown  by  the  following  instance :  A  woman  came  to  a  doctor 
and  asked  him  to  bind  up  her  bleeding  hand  from  which  she  had 
chopped  off  a  finger.  To  the  doctor's  inquiry  she  related  that  she 
had  been  climbing  around  among  the  rocks  in  order  to  cut  the 
scanty  underbrush  when  a  poisonous  snake  had  bitten  her  finger. 
She  quickly  chopped  off  the  injured  member  and  not  until  then 
killed  the  snake.  Since  she  showed  no  trace  of  poisoning,  the 
doctor  was  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  not  delayed  in  her  act  a 
single  pulse-beat.  The  same  doctor  told  incredible  things  about 
the  vital  energy  and  power  of  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
thought  that  if  he  were  to  publish  in  a  medical  journal  the  opera- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  successful  they  would  declare  him 
insane  and  take  away  his  diploma. 

One  occurrence  which  took  place  during  my  stay  in  the  Black 
Mountains  ought  also  to  find  a  place  here  because  it  serves  better 
than  thick  volumes  could  do  to  place  the  character  of  the  people  in 
its  proper  light.  "A  youth  loved  a  maiden"  who  had  shown  no 
preference  for  any  other.     The  young  man's  father  at  his  son's 
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request  went  to  ask  the  girl's  father  for  her  hand,  but  was  rudely 
rebuffed,  because  the  families  had  been  enemies  from  the  lamented 
days  of  blood  revenge.  Thereupon  the  youth  ran  off  with  his 
beloved  and  brought  her  to  the  house  of  his  father.  The  old  man 
was  terrified  and  ran  to  Vladika  for  advice.  "Go  once  more 
a-wooing,"  said  the  oracle.  "Tell  truthfully  that  the  elopement  took 
place  without  thy  knowledge  and  consent,  and  beg  the  father  to 
become  reconciled."  "And  if  I  am  again  rejected?"  "Then  let 
the  girl  marry  thy  son  without  the  consent  of  her  father."  The  old 
man's  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  rejected  and  he  acted  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Vladika.  Some  time  later  the  young  wife 
betook  herself  to  her  father's  home  to  beg  forgiveness  from  her 
family.  What  happened  there  no  one  has  told.  It  is  only  known 
that  the  young  woman  on  her  way  home  sprang  off  a  precipice 
and  lay  crushed  upon  the  ground.  A  short  time  afterward  one 
of  her  brothers  shot  the  obtrusive  brother-in-law.  He  plead  guilty 
and  was  condemned  to  death.  On  the  scene  of  his  execution  he 
addressed  the  people,  emphasized  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  tore 
open  his  coat  so  as  to  present  his  bared  breast  to  the  bullets,  com- 
manded "Fire !"  and  died  like  a  hero  of  tragedy.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  in  Montenegro  the  humane  custom  pre- 
vails of  reading  the  sentence  of  death  to  the  condemned  for  the 
first  time  on  the  place  of  execution  where  they  had  been  brought 
out  under  the  pretense  of  taking  them  to  another  prison.  Not  long 
ago  the  newspapers  reported  that  in  Spain  they  shut  up  condemned 
criminals  the  last  night  before  their  execution  in  a  chapel  in  which 
they  could  only  kneel  or  stand.  In  other  civilized  countries  it  is 
not  much  better.  Are  they  not  tempted  to  cry  out  in  Montenegro, 
"After  all  we  savages  are  better"? 

A  well-known  figure  on  the  streets  of  Cetinje  was  the  so-called 
Duca  di  Meduna.  I  could  not  learn  his  real  name ;  his  children 
have  adopted  the  name  Dukic.  Many  years  ago  he  left  wife  and 
children  and  started  out  into  the  wide  world,  an  ordinary  citizen 
without  education.  How  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  cultivation  and 
the  forms  of  social  intercourse  has  remained  his  own  secret.  The 
fact  is  that  he  came  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  important 
languages  of  Europe,  moved  undiscovered  among  the  court  of 
Napoleon  III  in  Paris,  and  in  the  highest  social  circles  of  Italy 
passed  as  the  Duke  of  Meduna  and  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro. He  is  said  to  have  married  an  Italian  duchess  and  to  have 
escaped  with  her  diamonds.  At  last  he  became  homesick  and  re- 
turned to  Cetinje.    He  was  at  once  apprehended  and  brought  before 
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the  prince.  "How  couldst  thou  dare  pass  thyself  off  as  my  brother?" 
thundered  Nikola.  "Thou  thyself  hast  said  that  all  Montenegrins 
are  thy  brothers,"  calmly  replied  the  duke.  Nikola  had  his  "brother" 
put  into  prison  but  later  allowed  him  to  escape.  Since  then  he  lived 
very  quietly  as  a  pettifogger,  and  only  now  and  then  caused  remark 
by  some  biting  bon  mot.  Sometimes  he  served  as  a  guide  to  tour- 
ists. Returning  from  such  a  trip  in  Bosnia,  he  remarked  to  the 
Austrian  attache,  "I  was  always  an  enemy  of  Austria,  but  since  I 
have  seen  what  it  has  accomplished  in  Bosnia  within  a  dozen  years 
I  feel  that  we  might  be  friends."  In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  did  not  use  the  choicest  language  the  duke  said  with  dignity: 
"Savez-vous,  Monsieur,  vous  avez  regu  beaucoup  d' instruction  mais 
pen  d' education."  Once  he  saw  a  relative  of  the  prince  reeling 
intoxicated  through  the  streets.  "Voila  I'oncle  des  RomanovsV  he 
cried  in  mockery.  The  duke  had  become  old ;  he  felt  that  with 
youth  and  beauty  the  prospects  of  success  had  likewise  disappeared 
and  therefore  he  stayed  at  home.  If  he  has  not  written  his  per- 
sonal memoirs  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  duke's  children.  The  poor  duke 
was  ashamed  of  his  bare-footed  flock,  but  his  inventive  spirit  again 
helped  him  out  of  his  embarrassment.  He  blackened  his  children's 
feet,  waited  until  twilight  and  thus  was  able  to  introduce  them 
with  credit. 

On  July  8,  1890,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  shot 
suddenly  rang  through  the  main  street  of  Cetinje,  followed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  by  two  other  shots.  The  people  rushed  to 
the  spot  and  Cetinje  resounded  with  wild  tumult.  Bosko  Marino- 
vic,  a  cousin  of  the  prince  and  commander  of  his  body-guard,  fell 
with  a  fatal  wound.  The  murderer,  Savo  Pocek,  was  seized  by  a 
priest  who  sought  to  disarm  him.  The  dying  Martinovic  felt  for  his 
revolver  which  had  dropped  out  of  his  belt  when  he  fell,  found  it 
and  with  sure  aim  sent  one  ball  through  the  assassin's  breast  and 
the  second  through  his  head  so  that  he  fell  dead  at  once.  All  this 
was  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  and  was  sooner  done  than  said. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  men  who  rushed  out  of 
the  houses  after  the  first  shot  surrounded  the  wounded  man,  that 
the  priest  wrestled  with  the  murderer,  that  Martinovic  was  fatally 
wounded,  we  must  admit  that  the  dying  Montenegrin  surpassed 
Tell's  legendary  master  shot.  Martinovic,  universally  esteemed 
and  beloved  because  of  his  upright  noble  character,  lost  conscious- 
ness, and  was  taken  into  a  house  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
people.    Physicians  called  him  back  to  life  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
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for  he  died  that  same  morning  in  the  most  terrible  agony  without 
a  sound  of  complaint  or  a  sigh  passing  his  lips.  One  of  his  last 
utterances  sounds  curious  in  the  mouth  of  a  Montenegrin.  "What 
has  become  of  Pocek?"  he  asked.  "He  is  dead."  "I  am  sorry;  it 
was  over-hasty  of  me  to  shoot  him,"  said  the  dying  man.  From  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  deputations  who  adorned  his  grave  with 
garlands.  Austria's  representative  called  Martinovic  the  noblest 
of  Montenegrins. 

The  history  preceding  this  murder  is  as  follows :  Savo  Pocek 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Perjaniks  and  was  so  mistreated  by  one 
of  them  that  he  lay  ill  for  months.  Following  the  law  which  for- 
bade retaliation  Pocek  entered  a  complaint  and  the  guilty  man  was 
sentenced  to — six  hours  imprisonment.  Half  insane  from  a  sense 
of  injured  honor  Pocek  decided  to  obtain  for  himself  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  court  had  denied  him.  In  search  for  the  originator 
of  the  unjust  sentence  he  unfortunately  fell  upon  the  idea  that 
Martinovic  must  have  been  the  guilty  person.  But  this  was  far 
from  the  truth.  H  Pocek  had  been  in  his  right  mind  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  say  to  himself  that  Martinovic,  universally 
esteemed  and  recognized  to  be  of  an  upright  character,  could  not 
have  had  any  hand  in  the  affair.  The  present  minister  of  war 
Martinovic  is  probably  a  son  of  the  murdered  man.  At  that  time 
a  son,  a  young  blood,  was  called  home  from  Italy,  where  he  was 
receiving  his  education,  to  step  into  his  father's  place.  The  young 
man  shone  as  a  graceful  skater  on  the  skating  pond  of  the  prin- 
cesses. 

*       *       * 

On  July  14  there  was  a  celebration  of  which  the  irony  was 
understood  perhaps  by  only  a  very  few.  The  bands  of  music  of 
the  Crown  Prince  played  the  Marseillaise  before  the  French  em- 
bassy, the  Cetinje  Byzantines  congratulated  the  ambassador,  and  he 
himself,  the  fanatical  aristocrat.  Count  A.,  was  obliged  to  express 
his  thanks  for  the  homage  rendered  to  the  republic — and  all  this 
"because  the  thought  of  freedom  in  defiance  to  all  limitations 
dances  on  in  a  Bacchanalian  and  undying  whirl!" 

In  the  year  1890  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Montenegro.  In 
spite  of  the  emigration  which  diminished  the  population  by  thirty- 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  the  starving  people  sat  in  the  streets  in 
long  rows  by  the  walls  of  the  houses.  They  were  pale,  sorrowful 
figures,  who  without  begging  sat  there  in  quiet  resignation  and 
simply  looked  at  the  passers  by,  but  in  that  look  there  lay  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering  which  said  more  than  a  long  discourse.     And 
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in  this  Street  of  Sighs  strolled  the  society  of  Cetinje  without  allow- 
ing the  infinite  misery  to  disturb  them  in  their  pleasure.  The  com- 
mon Montenegrin,  accustomed  to  endure  suffering  without  com- 
plaint, also  passes  by  the  sufferings  of  others  with  indifference, 
not  from  hardheartedness,  but  because  he  considers  it  as  an  every- 
day matter  to  be  taken  for  granted.  But  that  the  cultivated  people 
should  so  entirely  lack  all  sense  of  humanity  enraged  me.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  observed  that  culture  exerts  by  no  means  an 
ennobling  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Montenegrins,  but  it 
seems  to  be  true  of  all  natural  people  that  they  adopt  first  the 
vices  which  civilization  brings  in  its  train.  The  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing famine  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  partly  in  the  inactivity  of  the  government.  If  the  harvest 
which  the  Montenegrin  expects  from  the  patch  of  earth  wrested 
from  the  rocks  is  scorched  by  drought  or  decayed  by  too  much 
moisture,  what  then?  Industry  and  professions,  where  one  can 
speak  of  these  at  all,  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  Prince  Nikola 
looks  comfortably  on  while  thousands  of  his  subjects  perish.  So- 
cially he  is  very  amiable,  but  to  his  people  he  is  a  tyrant.  In  spite 
of  the  famine  of  1890,  the  grain  loaned  by  the  government  to  the 
inhabitants  was  demanded  back  with  great  severity  including  about 
twenty-five  percent  interest.  A  deputation  from  Banjani  appeared 
in  Cetinje  before  the  prince  and  besought  him  not  to  demand  the 
back  payment  all  at  one  time  but  to  let  it  be  divided  in  installments 
over  two  or  three  years.  Instead  of  receiving  an  answer  they 
were  thrown  into  prison  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  and  were 
kept  there  almost  a  month.  The  emergency  loan  was  collected 
without  mercy.  What  does  Nikola  care  for  the  hunger  and  misery 
of  his  subjects?  It  is  his  vocation  to  satisfy  his  vanity,  and  to 
squander  the  sweat  and  the  blood  of  his  subjects  on  his  travels. 
Adherents  of  the  ancien  regime  may  well  go  to  Montenegro  where 
they  can  study  the  consistent  practice  of  the  phrase  L'etat  c'est  moi. 
When  the  "beautiful  princess  Milena"  goes  to  a  watering-place 
she  is  said  to  take  with  her  the  contents  of  the  state  treasury,  and 
the  officials  wait  for  months  for  their  pay.  The  beautiful  Milena, 
the  daughter  of  the  voivode  Peter  Vucotic,  who  they  say  ran  bare- 
foot when  she  was  a  child  and  married  when  thirteen  years  old, 
knows  how  to  play  a  modest  and  dignified  part  and  is  a  good  mother 
to  her  many  children.  She  is  not  a  mother  to  her  people  in  the 
sense  that  Darinka  was.  The  court  was  at  Rjeka  when  an  indigent 
family  stopped  there  on  their  way  out  of  the  country.  The  father 
was  taken  sick  and  the  poor  wife  who  was  entirely  without  means 
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sent  her  boy  to  the  princess  to  ask  aid  of  her.  The  child  was  seized 
by  the  Perjaniks  and  so  abused  that  he  returned  home  with  great 
gashes  in  his  head.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Perjaniks 
would  dare  to  commit  such  barbarities  if  they  knew  that  the  poor 
were  welcome  to  the  "mother  of  her  country,"  and  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  punished  for  such  acts  of  cruelty.  In  Darinka's 
time  they  certainly  would  not  have  dared  to  perpetrate  such  deeds 
of  violence.  The  poor  woman  who  told  us  her  misfortune  in  simple 
words  concluded:  "If  I  had  not  happened  to  ask  the  princess  for 
help  I  would  have  had  one  sick  person  on  my  hands,  but  now  I 
have  two." 

On  March  27,  1891,  an  event  took  place  which  is  well  suited 
to  set  the  mild  paternal  government  of  Nikola  in  its  proper  light. 
One  morning  about  eight  o'clock  a  poorly  dressed  man  came  into 
the  palace  and  desired  to  speak  to  the  prince.  Being  repeatedly 
repulsed  he  sat  down  before  the  door  with  the  words :  "The  prince 
must  listen  to  me,  he  must  grant  me  justice!"  At  this  he  was 
seized  and  for  half  an  hour  was  flogged  before  the  palace  amid 
his  deafening  cries.  Finally  the  police  who  had  applied  the  punish- 
ment dragged  the  half -dead  man  in  triumph  through  the  streets — 
probably  as  a  warning  example  for  the  people — past  the  hotel  and 
the  Turkish  embassy  back  to  the  bazaar,  where  they  threw  him 
upon  the  ground.  To  my  indignant  summons  of  the  police,  for  I 
thought  that  it  was  some  private  squabble,  I  was  informed  that  I 
had  before  my  eyes  an  executive  act  of  the  noble  prince,  "the  poet," 
"the  spiritual  prince."  Up  to  that  time  I  had  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  I  was  not  bloodthirsty,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  I  would  have  looked  on  with  pleasure  if 
they  had  torn  Nikola  to  pieces. 

Most  historians  condemn  the  terrorists  of  1793  who  throughout 
their  whole  lives  had  been  witnesses  of  similar  infamous  acts,  for 
no  one  in  our  own  tame  century  understands  the  feelings  with 
which  they  turned  against  the  oppressors.  But  in  this  moment  I 
understood  them,  and  I  knew  they  were  not  "monsters"  but  avengers 
of  the  injured  dignity  of  mankind.  What  kind  of  a  disposition 
must  Nikola  have,  when  he  is  capable  of  such  acts  at  a  moment 
when  his  beloved  wife  is  lying  dangerously  ill?  Public  opinion  in 
Cetinje,  to  be  sure,  said  that  such  "bad  humors"  of  the  prince 
sprang  from  the  same  cause  as  the  famous  mist  of  Chlum.  I  can 
neither  confirm  this  nor  deny  it.  I  was  not  able  to  find  out 
whether  the  poor  man  who  trusted  in  his  prince's  justice  lived  or 
not.     To  all  my  questions  I   received  only  a  dumb  shrug  of  the 
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shoulders  for  reply.  Only  one  poor  woman  informed  me  that 
the  unhappy  wretch  had  crept  to  the  hospital  on  his  hands  and  feet. 
"Patience !"  she  cried,  and  raised  her  hand  threateningly  towards 
the  palace.  "Sometime  the  poor  people  too  will  be  avenged.  They 
are  having  a  bad  time  now,"  she  had  reference  to  the  illness  of 
the  princess,  "but  they  will  have  still  worse  times !" 

The  Montenegrin  has  a  vast  amount  of  patience.  He  suffers 
without  complaint,  but  when  once  his  measure  is  full  then  the 
report  of  the  revolver  is  heard  and  Europe  has  once  more  proof 
that  the  Black  Mountains  are  inhabited  bv  "robbers  and  assassins." 


CATTARO  FROM   THE  SOUTH. 


That  the  oppressed  are  procuring  the  satisfaction  which  has  been 
refused  them,  that  there  is  many  a  murderer  in  Montenegro  whose 
hand  a  man  of  honor  may  press  without  shame,  the  world  is  not 
aware.  "To  know  everything  is  to  forgive  everything."  I  myself 
was  personally  acquainted  with  two  murderers.  One  was  a  very 
young  lad  who  had  shot  a  Turk  in  Albania  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  He  was  a  servant  in  the  house  where  I  lived.  "Have  you 
no  pangs  of  conscience?  You  have  a  sin  upon  your  soul,"  I  asked 
him  once.  "No,"  replied  the  boy  with  blazing  eyes.  "The  Turk 
mistreated  my  mother;  I  tore  the  gun  from  the  wall  and  shot  him 
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down.  I  would  not  do  any  differently  to-day.  Moreover,"  he 
added  quietly,  "he  was  only  a  Turk."  The  second  murderer  was 
in  the  service  of  the  voivode  who  mistreated  him.  "Do  not  strike  me 
or  I  might  forget  myself,"  he  begged.  The  voivode  paid  no  atten- 
tion and  struck  him  again.  Then  the  insulted  man  seized  a  revolver 
from  his  belt  and  shot  him  down.  He  made  no  attempt  at  flight 
and  quietly  awaited  his  fate.  The  "supreme  court"  condemned 
him  to  death.  The  prince — and  this  is  the  only  humanly  fine  action 
which  I  heard  of  him  and  it  too  is  said  not  to  have  arisen  from  the 
purest  motives — at  any  rate  the  prince  pardoned  him.  The  court 
condemned  him  to  twenty  years  imprisonment  and  the  prince  made 
him  gardener  in  the  state  school  of  forestry.  Here  he  had  a  nice 
little  house  in  which  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  apparently  pros- 
pered. 

After  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Podgoriza  Prince  Nikola 
rose  to  a  great  stroke  of  statesmanship.  He  went  to  the  bazaar  of 
Cetinje  and  made  a  great  speech  to  the  market  women  on  the  sub- 
ject of  how  unpatriotic  it  was  to  handle  vegetables  from  Cattaro, 
from  abroad,  while  in  Podgoriza  in  their  own  country  the  best 
vegetables  were  to  be  had.  Then  he  forbade  them  under  heavy 
penalty  to  bring  any  more  vegetables  from  Cattaro  to  the  Cetinje 
bazaar.  Nevertheless  his  Highness  forgot  to  advance  to  the  poor 
women  the  necessary  working  capital.  The  women  who  carry  on 
the  vegetable  trade  of  Cattaro  carry  wood  and  poultry  there  to 
market  in  order  to  buy  with  the  proceeds  their  wares  for  Cetinje. 
Since  there  is  no  sale  for  wood  or  poultry  in  Podgoriza  the  vege- 
table dealers  were  not  able  to  procure  any  capital  and  so  the  Cetinje 
population  remained  several  days  without  vegetables,  whereupon 
there   followed  the  solemn   revocation  of  the  prohibition  to  buy 

vegetables  abroad. 

*       *       * 

Montenegro  has  also  its  poet-martyr.  His  name  is  Marko 
Dragovic.  When  "the  sky  of  Cetinje"  lowered  heavy  above  him 
he  tried  first  to  locate  himself  in  Turkey  and  then  in  Austria.  But 
a  Montenegrin  must  have  the  special  permission  of  his  prince  before 
he  is  permitted  to  live  in  foreign  lands.  Since  Dragovic  either  did 
not  ask  for  this  or  was  not  granted  it,  he  was  expelled  from  both 
countries  at  the  request  of  the  Montenegrin  government.  Forced 
to  live  in  Cetinje  he  sought  a  small  office  which  was  granted  him. 
Since  he  was  under  suspicion  of  corresponding  with  foreign  journals 
his  house  was  searched  one  day.  Pretext  for  this  action  was 
afforded  by  the  real  or  fictitious  loss  of  "documents  from  the  state 
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archives."  Among  the  papers  of  Dragovic  were  found  several 
caustic  epigrams  on  the  prince,  about  whose  person  and  family  he 
was  said  to  have  contributed  "spiteful  and  mendacious  accounts" 
to  various  newspapers.  He  was  captured  and  thrown  into  prison. 
With  head  held  high  like  a  conqueror  he  left  his  house  between 
guards  and  walked  to  prison.  "I  am  suffering  an  injustice,"  was 
the  only  observation  he  made.  He  was  sentenced  by  the  supreme 
court  to  six  years  imprisonment  for  the  misappropriation  of  state 
documents,  and  to  six  more  years  imprisonment  for  offences  against 
the  prince.  Once  I  saw  this  martyr  of  despotism  before  the  prison 
walking  with  proud  step  up  and  down  somewhat  apart  from  his 
companions  in  misery.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  ever  des- 
tined to  become  a  court  poet.  At  the  time  of  the  betrothal  of  one 
of  the  princesses,  the  brother  of  Dragovic  made  the  attempt  to 
obtain  his  pardon  from  the  royal  mother,  but  he  was  hurled  into 
the  air  by  the  prince's  adjutant.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Cetinje 
many  different  rumors  were  current.  Once  it  was  said  that  Drago- 
vic would  soon  be  released,  at  another  time  that  the  prince  had 
said  that  he  would  never  leave  prison  alive.  Again  we  heard  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  a  fever  dis- 
trict where  all  the  prisoners  died.  Since  I  left  Cetinje  soon  after- 
wards I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  fate  of  the  poor  poet.  What 
valuable  human  material,  what  an  amount  of  energy  is  lost  in  the 
Black  Mountains  because  of  despotism ! 

One  more  example  of  arbitrary  power.  An  artisan  who  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  an  exalted  personage  for  the  settlement  of 
an  account  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  there  misused,  people 
say,  only  because  he  was  a  foreigner.  I  do  not  believe  this  for 
I  saw  with  what  great  severity  the  natives  also  were  treated.  A 
number  of  thirteen-  to  fifteen-year-old  boys  were  gathered  together 
to  form  an  orchestra.  They  were  worried  and  drilled  all  day  long, 
and  when  no  more  music  was  wanted  they  were  compelled  to  im- 
provise in  contests  for  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  When  a  stranger 
made  the  observation  that  the  frail  boys  would  break  down  under 
the  strain,  the  usual  reply  given  by  the  authorities  was:  "That 
makes  no  difference,  they  will  teach  a  larger  number  so  that  the 
loss  will  always  be  covered."  A  short  time  later  two  of  the  poor 
musicians  died  in  the  hospital.  I  learn  from  the  writings  of  Fran- 
zos  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Russia  in  recruiting  boys. 

All  foreigners  who  come  to  Montenegro  are  well  received  at 
first,  so  that  an  ill-natured  saying  goes:  "A  man  who  fails  to 
matriculate  in  Austria  can  still  be  Minister  of  Instruction  in  Mon- 
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tenegro."  But  they  are  not  pampered  long.  As  soon  as  Monte- 
negrins have  had  enough  of  them  they  are  tricked  and  oppressed 
so  that  they  are  glad  enough  to  leave  the  Black  Mountains  behind 
them.  This  was  the  case  with  Doctor  Lazo  Kostiz,  a  Servian  poet 
who  edited  a  newspaper  in  Cetinje.  He  revised  the  poems  of  the 
prince.  Finally  he  went  to  Cattaro,  and  when  there  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  from  safe  Austrian  ground. 

In  March,  1890,  the  young  princess  Zorka,  the  wife  of  the 
present  King  Peter  of  Servia,  died.  The  people  crowded  to  her 
funeral  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Accustomed  to  the  dangerous 
throngs  and  the  tumult  usual  on  such  occasions  in  civilized  countries 
I  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  behavior  of  the  people.  The  crowd 
of  many  thousands  stood  in  hushed  silence  like  a  wall  at  the 
appointed  places  so  that  nowhere  was  there  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance. The  king  and  queen  walked  with  unmoved  faces  behind  the 
coffin  of  their  beloved  daughter,  and  only  the  convulsive  twitching 
of  the  muscles  showed  that  they  possessed  human  feelings. 

Are  the  Montenegrins  devout?  I  could  not  make  out.  In  one 
of  their  folk  songs  there  is  a  line,  "God,  the  ancient  destroyer,"  an 
expression  of  Prometheus-like  dauntlessness.  Their  account  of  the 
creation  is  particularly  curious.  After  the  creation  of  the  world  a 
whole  bagful  of  mountains  was  left  over.  This  bag  the  creator 
took  upon  his  back  and  started  up  to  heaven,  but  on  the  way  the 
bag  tore  open  and  the  mountains  all  fell  out  on  one  place,  which 
is  called  Montenegro. 

I  heard  that  there  is  also  a  shrine  to  which  Turks,  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  make  pilgrimages.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
walks  a  Turk  carrying  the  cross.  At  least  it  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  mutual  tolerance. 

It  is  said  that  whoever  has  drunk  the  water  of  Cetinje  must 
return  there.  I  would  rather  say  that  whoever  has  breathed  the 
Cetinje  air  yearns  for  it.  Raw,  but  invigorating  and  keen  like 
molten  steel,  it  absolutely  does  not  permit  any  nervousness  and 
makes  every  inhalation  a  pleasure.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the 
heroism  of  the  inhabitants  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  quality  of 
the  air.  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  a  physician 
to  set  up  a  sanitarium  here. 

During  the  entire  time  of  my  long  stay  in  Cetinje  there  was 
never  any  trace  of  hatred  towards  Austria  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
In  1909  this  must  have  been  stirred  up  artificially.  In  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  sure,  it  was  quite  different.  They  were  compelled  to 
accept  with  thanks  the  rich  subsidy  which  they  received.    Opposite 
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the  Austrian  embassy  stood  a  watchman  who  took  note  of  all  who 
frequented  it.  One  evening  I  was  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Cetinje.  In  front  of  me  was  the  son  of  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
a  pupil  at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  four- 
teen-year-old sister  who  likewise  wore  the  sailor's  blouse  and  cap 
in  honor  of  her  brother.  Two  Montenegrins  met  them.  One  said 
to  his  companion,  "See  there!  two  Austrian  soldiers!"  "Fine  look- 
ing fellows !"  replied  the  other,  assenting.  Both  had  overlooked  the 
fact  in  the  dim  light  that  the  second  soldier  was  a  girl.  Once  a 
person  belonging  to  the  embassy  desired  to  have  some  opanken, 
shoes  such  as  were  worn  in  that  country,  and  sent  to  the  opanke- 
maker,  who  sent  word  that  she  would  be  glad  to  make  the  opankes 
if  she  had  the  measure,  but  she  could  not  come  because  if  she  did 
her  husband  who  was  on  the  police  force  would  lose  his  place. 

Once  when  we  were  out  walking  we  were  followed  by  a  very 
decently  dressed  man  bearing  strange  old  fire  arms.  He  stared  at 
us  sharply,  stayed  behind  and  when  my  companion  had  gone  a  few 
steps  ahead  he  came  up  quickly  and  whispered  to  me,  "I  am  horribly 
hungry."  Just  then  an  old  man  came  up,  a  walking  arsenal,  who 
was  moved  neither  by  distress  nor  by  culture.  He  at  once  sub- 
mitted us  to  a  keen  cross  examination.  "Where  do  you  come  from? 
Where  are  you  going?  Are  these  your  children?  No?  Then 
whose  are  they?  Then  you  are  Austrians?  Well  I'm  glad  of  that. 
But  now  you  must  tell  me,  what  your  emperor  is  thinking  of." 
Dumbfounded  I  stared  at  the  questioner.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
"Well,  why  doesn't  he  live  in  Cattaro?"  "In  Cattaro?"  "Yes,  he 
can't  find  a  finer  city,  can  he?"  Cattaro  is  regarded  most  highly 
by  the  Montenegrins.  A  man  who  was  banished  from  Cattaro  for 
disorderly  behavior  said :  "A  Montenegrin  who  can't  go  to  Cattaro 
is  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap." 

The  winter  of  1891  was  very  snowy.  In  Cetinje  the  snow 
reached  up  to  the  first  stories  of  the  houses.  When  the  convicts 
had  shoveled  the  snow  away  I  went  out.  I  came  to  a  place  where 
the  snow  was  still  untouched  and  I  tried  to  climb  up  the  mountain 
but  always  slid  back.  Above  me  stood  a  convict  who  trailed  a  long 
chain  behind  him  at  his  feet.  He  took  the  chain,  hooked  it  into 
his  belt,  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  stretched  out  both 
hands  to  me  and  said.  "Come,  I  will  help  you."  In  surprise 
I  looked  up  and  saw  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  looking  frankly  at  me. 
Without  hesitation,  without  prudishness,  I  laid  my  hands  in  those 
of  the  criminal  and  let  him  draw  me  up.  "Thank  you,"  I  said.  He 
saluted  stiffly.    I  would  like  to  have  known  what  crime  my  friendly 
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companion  had  been  guilty  of,  but  there  was  no  one  there  whom 
I  could  ask. 

In  closing  I  must  remember  thee  gratefully,  tall  Savo,  thou 
bringer  of  joy,  who  made  possible  our  intercourse  with  Europe. 
The  door  opens,  a  long  handjar  appears,  then  a  pair  of  old  pis- 
tols, and  in  comes  tall  Savo  bowing,  and  brings  our  letters  and 
papers.  Poor  tall  Savo !  He  came  to  a  shameful  end.  It  was  a 
holiday  and  perhaps  Savo  was  a  little  over-merry  when  he  delivered 
the  mail  at  the  Turkish  embassy.  To  his  misfortune  he  met  the 
cook  alone  and  kissed  her.  This  was  nothing  to  object  to,  for  Savo 
was  a  fine  looking  fellow.  But  unfortunately  at  this  moment  she 
saw  the  Pasha  on  the  stairs,  and  therefore  for  propriety's  sake 
she  had  to  scream.  The  Pasha  entered  a  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  injury  to  the  embassy,  and  because  of  this  kiss  tall  Savo  was 
condemned  to  two  months  imprisonment,  and  dismissed  from  his 
office. 


NON  OMNIS  MORIAR. 

PROBABILITIES   OF  AN   AFTER  LIFE. 
BY  F.   W.  ORDE  WARD. 

WE  see  a  vision  of  personal  immortality  objectified  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  race ;  we  know  there  was  a  paleo- 
lithic man  ages  ago,  and  perhaps  before  him  the  eolithic  man  ages 
and  ages  ago.  Nor  indeed  does  any  assignable  limit,  within  millions 
of  years,  seem  possible.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  final  end  now  or  in  the  ages  to  come.  We  existed 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  time  in  the  ancestral  germ-plasm  of 
infinitely  remote  but  related  predecessors,  and  we  perpetuate  our- 
selves, so  to  speak,  in  our  children  and  in  their  descendants  as 
well  as  in  the  race.  We  belong  indissolubly  to  each  other  by  right 
of  succession.  The  individual  cannot  help  identifying  himself 
with  the  race.  This  seem  practically  immortal  and  therefore  why 
are  not  we  ourselves?  We  admit  a  subjective  futurity  for  all,  in 
memory,  in  love,  in  honor,  and  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  best 
part  of  us,  our  spiritual  life,  sows  itself,  takes  root,  flowers,  and 
bears  fruit  in  endless  following  generations.  Our  work  endures, 
builded  into  the  work  of  others  and  confederate  with  theirs  and 
our  successors.  It  carries  on  the  personal  note  into  the  impersonal 
inheritance.  We,  who  perish  in  our  mortal  part,  transmit  never- 
theless out  of  the  time  process  our  distinctive  features  into  the 
life  process,  the  cosmic  process,  the  eternal  process.  We  belong 
ethically,  through  the  passing  on  of  undying  truths  and  virtues,, 
our  moral  and  religious  excellences,  our  spiritual  expansion  and 
experience,  to  another  world  or  over-world  which  recognizes  no 
death.  We  feel  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  indomitable  soul 
with  its  appetite  for  infinity,  its  craving  for  the  universal,  its  heav- 
enly hunger,  its  divine  discontent,  can  pass  away  like  the  outworn 
flesh  or  a  crumbling  clod.     If  the  so-called  dead  body  exists  and 
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must  exist  forever,  though  in  different  forms,  and  becomes  part 
of  new  incarnations  and  enters  into  new  and  countless  complexes, 
how  shall  the  highest  part  of  us  (the  essence  and  not  the  accident) 
with  such  noble  qualities  and  aspirations,  disappear  into  absolute 
nothingness  and  become  less  than  the  very  dust  beneath  our  feet? 
Besides,  the  holotelic  impulse,  the  effort  of  every  individual  thing 
to  fulfil  and  complete  itself,  remains  otherwise  utterly  and  en- 
tirely unaccountable.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  life  seeks  for 
a  spiritual  totality,  a  rounding  off  of  itself  never  quite  finished 
here,  but  yielding  inextinguishable  references  to  a  future  and  a 
hope  in  some  kind  of  vaster  otherness  beyond. 

"Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust; 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks,  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  Thou  hast  made  him — Thou  art  just." 

Young  children  cannot  understand  death,  it  is  more  than  diffi- 
cult, impracticable  to  explain  it  to  them.  They  know  better,  being 
sure  of  themselves  and  of  life.  But  not  only  so,  they  also  bring 
with  them  at  birth  into  the  world,  something  more  than  knowledge, 
an  instinctive  assurance  of  greatness  and  persistency,  which  dies 
in  them  very  hard,  if  it  ever  dies  at  all.  Before  the  stupid  machin- 
ery of  an  intelligent  education  has  commenced,  they  feel  them- 
selves bigger  and  better  than  they  seem.  They  possess  a  mystical 
endowment  which  declines  to  be  explained  away.  Children  have 
these  intuitions  which  they  may  be  unable  to  express  or  are  afraid 
to  talk  about,  but  still  they  cherish  them  among  their  most  sacred 
and  private  treasures.  It  often  appears  to  them,  not  from  a  diseased 
egotism  or  megalomania  but  from  a  healthy  conviction,  that  they 
deserve  a  larger  medium  and  are  members  of  a  regal  family,  and  the 
earth  is  too  small  for  them.  They  inherit  as  by  some  heavenly 
right  royal  instincts,  which  all  too  soon  prove  incommensurable  with 
a  humble  lot.  It  is  not  so  much  recollection,  though  it  may  some- 
times partake  of  this,  as  a  deliberate  and  ultimate  faith,  which  asks 
no  reason  and  lies  beyond  the  necessity  of  demonstration.  It  ope- 
rates as  one  with  life's  outfit,  its  original  stock  of  equipment. 

Wordsworth  in  his  magnificent  ode  "the  high-water  mark  of 
English  literature"  as  Emerson  justly  called  it,  has  given  for  all 
time  the  final  expression  to  this  strange  and  beautiful  consciousness. 
The  child,  of  whom  no  poet  has  ever  spoken  so  adequately  and  truly 
as  Wordsworth,  stands  nearer  to  the  fountainhead  of  life.  What 
we  adults  only  think  or  hope  or  guess  or  vainly  desire,  he  is. 
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Thought  and  being  with  him  are  one.  He  expects,  he  needs  not 
proof,  just  because  he  sees  and  knows.  At  first,  at  once,  he  does 
not  enter  the  time  process  which  enslaves  the  older,  but  he  dwells 
in  the  life  process,  among  the  centralities  and  essentials  and  truths 
and  fundamentals.  He  is  united  to  reality.  So  that  doubts  and 
fears  and  misgivings  and  hesitations  lie  outside  this  vision,  as  a 
terra  incognita.  The  recognition  of  death  with  its  accompanying 
dread  does  not  occur  to  him.  If  presented  it  remains  unintelligible. 
Death  does  not  concern  him,  because  he  stands  at  present  on  a 
different  plane,  on  the  level  of  immediate  knowledge.  Poets  and 
artists,  and  those  we  call  prophets,  never  can  altogether  lose  this 
intimate  assurance  of  immortality.  And  when  the  end  of  their 
existence  in  the  time-process  does  arrive,  they  feel  like  Frederic 
Myers,  who  hailed  the  event  with  relief  and  pleasure  as  the  exeat 
of  the  schoolboy  who  is  only  going  home,  and  knows  that  the 
shadow  does  not  mean  either  extinction  or  severance  but  simply  a 
closer  spiritual  union. 

Whatever  the  Hebrews  may  have  thought  of  immortality,  it 
seems  certain  that  after  the  exile,  and  most  of  the  Psalms  certainly 
seem  post-exilic,  they  must  have  transferred  to  some  extent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  nation  to  the  continuance  of  the  individual,  as  the 
later  prophets  probably  did.  And  a  naive  childlike  faith  begins  to 
show  itself  in  these.  At  any  rate  in  the  Psalms  we  frequently  find 
"soul"  and  "glory"  employed  as  convertible  or  synonymous  expres- 
sions. They  had  definitely  realized  that  the  "soul"  of  man  was  in- 
deed the  chief  "glory"  of  man.  And  to  children,  at  the  outset  dwell- 
ing in  a  sphere  not  in  time  or  space,  all  things  look  sub  specie 
aeternitatis.  They  inhabit  for  a  while  Spinoza's  spiritual  universe. 
The  poor  adult  has  to  die,  often  a  thousand  deaths  in  a  sense,  be- 
fore he  can  be  in  ceternum  renatus,  like  the  votary  of  Mithras.  But 
the  child  begins  in  the  life  with  which  we  end. 

The  notion  of  personal  continuity  seems  to  have  held  good  in 
most  people,  and  even  some  of  the  most  degraded  savages.  They  all 
felt  that  the  death  and  disintegration  of  the  body  had  little  to  do 
with  the  real  life  and  effected  no  interruption.  The  deceased  were 
supposed  to  go  on  with  their  earthly  pursuits,  though  in  an  invisible 
world,  but  a  world  underlying  and  enfolding  and  embracing  this. 
"Not  to  know  how  a  thing  can  be,  is  no  disproof  that  the  thing 
must  be  and  is."  In  a  world  of  animism,  which  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  earliest  records  and  endures  still  and  can  never  pass  away, 
it  was  far  easier  to  believe  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  individual 
than  in  his  annihilation.    The  primitive  instincts,  like  the  instincts 
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in  the  lower  animals,  seem  virtually  infallible.  Even  the  cave-man 
probably  said  to  himself,  though  not  in  so  many  words,  non  omnis 
moriar,  I  shall  not  altogether  die.  Besides,  long  before,  the  idea 
(so  simple  now)  of  individuality,  when  the  whole  tribe  was  a 
single  organism  affected  by  the  action  of  every  member  and  sin- 
ning and  suffering  with  every  member,  each  constituent  unit  shar- 
ing in  the  solidarity  of  the  tribe,  while  at  death  passing  out  of  sight, 
enjoyed  still  the  existence  of  the  tribe  and  lived  on  in  that.  The 
race  was  immortal,  and  therefore  the  individual. 

It  may  be,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary  and  the 
fancies  of  poets  often  pessimistic  with  a  view  to  excite  pity  and 
stir  the  emotions,  that  the  belief  in  immortality  was  so  universal 
and  profound  a  conviction  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  and  rarely 
if  ever  proclaimed  as  a  fact.  /  shall  not  die  but  live.  Love  has 
given  the  lie  to  extinction.  Death  was  often  rather  a  sleep  than 
an  end.  In  fact  the  idea  of  a  terminus  seems  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  primitive  mind,  when  survivors  gave  food  to  the  departed 
and  buried  tools  and  weapons  and  wives,  slaves  and  animals  with 
them.  Persistency  seemed  far  less  difficult  to  accept,  confronted 
as  the  aborigines  were  with  birth  upon  birth  in  their  own  families 
and  in  nature.  "Everything  has  in  itself  a  striving  to  preserve 
its  own  condition  and  to  improve  itself."  The  stupid  and  most  un- 
observant, the  least  curious  spectator  of  life,  did  not  recognize  death 
so  much  as  an  increasing  purpose,  a  process  of  eternal  creation, 
an  everlasting  epigenesis. 

Finality  is  a  purely  modern  conception,  and  the  troglodyte 
would  never  have  exclaimed  with  Horace  Dehemur  morti  nos  nos- 
traque,  we  and  ours  are  doomed  to  death.  This  was  but  one  of 
the  affectations  of  poetry,  the  disease  of  a  decadent  civilization, 
working  in  the  shades  and  backgrounds  of  the  picture.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  in  varying  degrees,  every  one  and  no  doubt  Horace 
himself  followed  Aristotle's  advice,  a^amrt^etv  ws  evSe'xcTai,  practised 
immortality  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  The  two  dominant  forces 
in  human  nature  have  ever  been  faith  and  love,  and  these  must  have 
made  short  work  of  doubt  or  fear.  And  the  fact  that  speculations 
on  the  soul  and  on  a  future  state  have  always  been  subjects  dear 
to  philosophers  proves  that  the  belief  in  immortality  must  have 
been  a  very  general  persuasion.  Historically  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  dates  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  1542  to  1563.  But  faith 
in  survival  after  death  remains  undated  and  dateless,  like  Brown- 
ing's poetry,  which  is  for  no  particular  period  but  for  all  time. 
Men  noticed  from  the  very  first,  without  philosophizing,  that  there 
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were  no  breaks  or  stoppages  in  nature,  for  in  spite  of  checks  and 
catastrophes  here  and  there  and  now  and  then  and  indeed  every- 
where, things  went  on  as  usual.  The  spirit  of  the  departed  found 
familiar  work  to  do  in  the  beyond,  and  never  lost  its  particular 
personality.  Cessation  of  activity  was  not  real  but  only  apparent, 
and  visibility  and  tangibility  were  but  the  least  portions  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  more  the  soul  changed  in  its  external  form,  the 
more  was  it  the  same  thing. 

From  the  beginning  man  conceived  himself  to  be  free  of  two 
worlds,  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  His  gods,  his  ancestors  and 
others  inhabited  the  last  and  he  the  first,  but  the  two  overlapt  and 
were  conterminous.  In  sleep  and  dreams  he  crossed  the  borders, 
which  united  rather  than  divided,  while  the  denizens  of  the  unseen 
were  ever  able  to  cross  over  and  frequently  did,  taking  as  they 
did,  still  a  keen  interest  and  energetic  part  in  earth's  existence. 
Peoples  of  the  very  lowest  grade  in  culture,  nevertheless  present  to 
the  traveler  ideas  of  personal  and  lofty  gods.  And  the  Omaha, 
according  to  Miss  Fletcher,  adore  their  deity  in  contemplation. 
The  closed  systems  of  the  present  day  would  have  had  no  meaning 
to  the  paleolithic  men,  and  possess  none  now  for  the  dullest  peas- 
ant of  the  dullest  nation  on  the  earth,  who  with  all  his  ignorance 
knows  he  will  live  for  ever,  and  allows  no  final  end  in  his  limited 
vocabulary. 

Yes,  we  all  pass  but  we  none  of  us  perish  or  can  perish.  Tout 
lasse,  tout  casse,  tout  passe,  mais  tout  renait.  Transformation 
meets  us  everywhere,  but  an  ultimate  terminus  nowhere.  If  the 
simplest  and  oldest  organisms,  that  propagated  and  propagate  them- 
selves by  fission  or  gemmation,  by  constant  division  and  sub-division 
or  by  throwing  off  buds,  are  practically  immortal,  there  should 
surely  be  some  permanent  element  in  the  higher  and  more  complex 
organisms  that  cannot  die.  Whether  the  trend  be  anabolic  or  cata- 
bolic,  upward  or  downward,  we  discover  no  annihilation,  and  no 
true  finality.  Something  survives,  persists,  endures,  marching  on 
like  John  Brown's  soul. 

Man  would  never  be  able  to  look  beyond,  unless  he  was  in- 
tended to  live  beyond.  The  cosmic  sense,  which  empowers  us  to 
measure  and  judge  and  rise  above  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
despise  mere  material  barriers,  the  Christ  sense  which  impels  us 
to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  others,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  assures  us  of  a  personal  account  to  be  asked  and  given,  and 
the  sense  of  solidarity  which  identifies  every  man  with  every  other 
man,  all  these  afford  accumulated  evidences  and  arguments,  that, 
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when  the  body  returns  to  its  elements,  the  spirit  does  not  and 
cannot  die.  We  dare  not  assert  quite  as  much  as  Eckhart,  "I  am 
as  necessary  to  God,  as  God  is  necessary  to  me,"  though  this  involves 
an  important  and  vital  truth,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  But,  what- 
ever our  philosophy  of  life  may  be,  or  our  theology,  it  seems  clear 
that  a  permanent  and  persistent  factor  in  man,  a  spiritual  principle, 
has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  race,  and  such  an  intuition  must 
be  infallible,  because  error  always  was  and  will  be  particular  and 
not  universal. 

We  have  seen  before,  and  said  already,  that  the  individual  at 
first,  while  by  no  means  non-existent  though  far  from  autonomous, 
was  merged  in  his  society.  The  same  appears  to  have  held  true 
even  of  words,  for  some  authorities  think  that  the  sentence  pre- 
ceded the  word  and  the  word  at  first  enjoyed  no  independent  life. 
And  so  when  we  examine  writing  in  early  manuscripts  we  find  no 
punctuations  and  no  divisions.  But,  inasmuch  as  any  given  society 
was  believed  by  the  primitive  mind  to  be  a  portion  of  reality,  every 
member  consciously  or  subconsciously  participated  in  it.  For  the 
underlying  fact  in  race  or  individual  cannot  but  be  reality  and 
reality  alone  which  persists.  The  tendency  of  metaphysic  was  ever 
to  eliminate,  so  to  speak,  the  copula  and  to  enrich  the  predicate. 
All  great  truths  are  expressions  of  new  predicates.  Every  advance 
in  life  is  a  fresh  predicate.  Each  added  epigenesis  means  the  very 
same  thing,  and  we  feel,  however  crowded  our  existence  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  it  is  not  exhausted  and  our  predicates  are  not  properly 
or  fully  quantified.  At  death  (so  called)  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
sides  of  life  merge  in  something  higher,  and  we  know  we  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  new  predicate. 

Everything,  act  or  word,  involves  a  judgment,  and  what  is  our 
earthly  lot  or  time  but  a  series  of  judgments  connected  and  ex- 
panding and  aspiring.  Death  signifies  not  even  a  comma,  much 
less  a  full  stop.  To  live  is  to  judge,  and  therefore  to  claim  our 
individual  inheritance  of  divinity.  If  we  read  our  Old  Testament 
carefully,  we  shall  find  that  Sheol  or  Hades  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  fixed  and  permanent  stat.e,  but  only  a  purgatorial  period  or 
halting  place.  Between  the  lines  of  all  the  old  sacred  books,  we 
discern  the  holotelic  craving,  the  sense  of  continued  life,  which 
has  so  much  more  to  know  and  to  be.  We  realize,  the  dullest  of 
Englishmen  and  even  the  man  in  the  street,  our  imperfection, 
that  our  works  constitute  at  the  best  and  utmost  but  fragments  of 
some  vaster  totality.  The  present  life,  with  its  limited  outlook  and 
prison  windows,  seems  but  an  insignificant  part  of  us,  while  the 
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best  and  greater  portion  of  us  lies  uninvested  and  unemployed,  but 
nevertheless  capable  with  adequate  opportunities  of  almost  infinite 
enlargement.  On  the  earthly,  temporal,  human,  mortal  plane,  we 
have  such  a  mean  environment.  With  a  wider  field  of  energy  the 
dormant  passive  potentialities  of  reaction,  splendid  faculties  at 
present  lying  idle  and  going  to  waste,  would  respond  and  correspond 
richly  to  the  spiritual  medium  in  which  we  repose  submerged  and 
helpless.  The  refusal  so  common  to  accept  final  defeat,  and  our 
painful  pressing  hourly  awareness  of  incompleteness,  form  a  pre- 
sumption better  than  all  the  academic  arguments  in  the  world,  that 
we  are  immortal.  Ubi  imperfectio  ibi  aeternitas  futura — where 
imperfection  resides,  there  have  we  the  promise  and  expectation  of 
eternal  life.  The  ulterior  relation,  the  telotelic  reference,  involve 
unexhausted  and  inexhaustible  possibilities — Tendentesqne  manus 
ripae  tilterioris  aniore.  It  is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  balance  or 
desire  for  compensation,  as  the  sense  of  a  scientific  expression 
of  every  individual  ego. 

Omnia  in  aefernum  exeunt — all  things,  we  cannot  help  noticing, 
seem  to  run  out  far  beyond  us  into  the  eternal  and  the  infinite  and 
invisible.  Even  when  we  knock  against  an  impasse  or  cul  de  sac, 
we  feel  certain  of  an  opening  somewhere,  at  the  "back  o'  Beyant." 
Relations  exist,  doors  unclose,  though  we  do  not  perceive  them, 
for  those  who  possess  the  secret,  the  password.  And  we  are  con- 
scious at  heart  that  we  all  ourselves,  if  not  until  the  end  of  all, 
shall  know  at  last  the  magical  formula  or  faith,  the  "Open  Sesame." 
Reality  may  have  as  many  coats  as  we  choose  to  reckon,  but  under- 
neath all  is  a  revelation.  The  provoking  plus  met  at  every  turn, 
the  mysterious  margin,  come  as  challenges  to  the  soul,  that  it  may 
claim  its  inheritance,  its  birthright  in  God  himself  and  in  nothing 
less  than  this  or  short  of  him.  The  dreams  of  yesterday  constitute 
the  ordinary  facts  and  common  property  of  to-day,  and  the  visions, 
the  impossibilities  of  to-day  will  make  to-morrow's  outfit.  All 
these  incessant  happenings  should  encourage  us  to  hope  for  every- 
thing. All  things  are  possible  to  faith  and  we  can  never  ask  or 
expect  too  much. 

"We  are  coming  to  a  King, 
Large  petitions  let  us  bring." 

This  couplet  from  the  dear  old  hymn  embodies  the  very  essence 
of  the  matter.  "Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing  for  they  shall 
not  be  disappointed" — such  is  the  creed  of  cowards  and  slaves.  The 
usual  Hebrew  greeting,  Marhaba,  may  you  have  enlargement,  is 
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singularly  suggestive.  For  this  Pariah  race,  this  crucified  people, 
has  never  doubted  its  greatness,  or  its  ultimate  victory.  Salvation 
for  their  nation  meant  enlargement.  And  their  motto  might  have 
been 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast," 

had  it  not  actually  been  assurance.  And  the  everlasting  Jew  may 
well  encourage  us  to  faith  in  the  future  and  the  survival  of  per- 
sonality. The  multiplying  and  widening  avenues  of  life,  in  social- 
izing the  individual  and  giving  the  part  or  member  the  accumulated 
strength  of  the  whole  and  the  cosmopolitan  feelings  of  our  time, 
all  combine  to  suggest  that  the  immensely  enlarged  ego  of  this  age 
can  have  no  assignable  limit  to  existence.  Whatever  we  do  or  say 
now,  wherever  we  go,  we  meet  liberation  of  new  energies,  the  un- 
closing of  new  doors  into  the  infinite.  Man,  each  man,  is  not  so 
much  being  socialized  as  universalized.  Everything,  every  person, 
appears  broadening  out.  We  say,  or  said,  that  two  and  two  made 
four.  But  the  newer  mathematics,  that  sometimes  shows  the  part 
to  be  as  big  as,  or  even  bigger  than,  the  whole,  would  not  object  to 
the  sum  of  2  +  2  =  4  plus.  We  encounter  everywhere  the  little  more, 
the  particular  result  and.  So  with  us,  we  are  mortal  and.  The 
mortality  does  not  prove  an  exhaustive  account  of  human  great- 
ness. He  wants  more,  and  he  would  not  be  autotelic  if  he  were  not 
also  heterotelic,  and  therefore  he  is  more.  And  as  every  day  we 
are  dying  and  then  rising  again,  dying  to  a  lower  life  and  rising  to 
a  loftier,  we  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  process  we  call 
death  must  be  a  step  upward  and  not  a  step  downward,  and  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  eternal  progress  in  which  we  realize  ourselves 
and  individuate  ourselves  more  and  more. 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  PERSONALITY. 


BY   CHARLES    H.    CHASE. 


THE  age-old  question,  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  is 
always  of  intense  interest  to  mankind  and  has  been  so  in  all 
ages.  How  great  that  interest  is  we  can  appreciate  only  when  some 
prominent  man  denies  the  possibility  of  survival  of  the  self  and 
consciousness  after  physical  death,  as  Thomas  A.  Edison  did  a  few 
years  ago.^  The  pulpit  and  press  comment  thus  provoked  is  a  sure 
index  to  that  interest.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  99  fo  or  more  of 
the  world's  population  believe  in  immortality — not  the  immortal- 
ity of  influence  merely,  but  the  continuous  existence  after  death 
of  the  conscious,  thinking,  willing  self,  the  ego  of  man's  individual- 
ity. Yet  with  the  great  majority  this  belief  depends  not  on  any 
conscious  reasoning  process,  but  upon  what  may  be  termed  intuition. 
Indeed,  the  great  masses  of  the  people  cannot  defend  their  belief 
in  that  regard. 

And  because  the  ordinary  man  (the  "common  herd,"  as  some 
contemptuously  designate  the  masses)  cannot  defend  his  belief, 
he  is  thought  not  to  count  for  or  against  the  question,  by  those 
who  assume  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  philosophic  thinking. 
The  common  ideas  of  God  are  crude  and  anthropomorphic ;  the 
common  ideas  of  the  soul,  heaven,  and  the  future  existence  are 
fashioned  after  things  which  man  knows  here  on  this  mundane 
sphere,  being  therefore  materialistic,  and  for  these  reasons  his 
views  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  In  such  ways  are  we  wont  to  place 
ourselves  into  an  aristocracy  of  correct  thinking. 

But  this  common  intuition  is,  without  doubt,  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  is  the  opinion  of  any  specialist  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  pursuit  of  any  one,  or  any  small  number  of,  lines  of  scientific 
or  philosophic  investigation.  The  training  of  a  physician,  so-called 
biologist,    bacteriologist,    chemist,    toxicologist,    physicist    (and    in 

*  See  report  of  his  views  on  page  380. 
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many  and  any  other  specialist  lines)  quite  incapacitates  them  to 
reason  upon  religio-philosophic  questions. 

The  foregoing  statement  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  bald 
and  unwarrantable  assumption ;  but  its  truth  and  the  reason  there- 
for may  be  indicated  as  follows:  The  ignorant  man  is  not  usually 
onesided  in  his  development ;  his  field  of  vision  may  be  small,  but 
it  is  comprehensive  and  manysided  in  that  field.  He  may  be  super- 
stitious, inconsistent,  fallacious  in  his  reasoning,  but  in  his  intuitive 
grasp  of  great  fundamentals  he  surpasses  his  more  educated  and 
specialized  brother.  The  specialist  is  trained  to  ignore  what  he 
cannot  discover  by  his  senses — to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  not. 
The  physician  says :  "There  is  no  soul ;  I  have  dissected  the  body 
and  found  none."  The  chemist  and  physiologist  say  as  to  the 
processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism:  "It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
chemistry,  the  action  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature  which  we  see 
everywhere  about  us ;  such  processes  afiford  no  evidences  of  the 
soul  or  God."  The  physicist  says  as  to  all  phenomena,  including 
life:  "All  phenomena  can  be  reduced  to  matter  and  motion."  The 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  say:  "Man  is  a  machine,  a  very 
well  built  machine,  but  imperfect.  If  an  expert  optician  were  to 
turn  out  so  imperfect  an  optical  instrument  as  the  eye,  he  would 
disgrace  his  profession."  The  self-styled  biologist  says :  "The  whole 
of  life  processes  is  but  the  chance  selection  by  which  the  strongest, 
and  the  fittest,  escapes  dissolution.  All  is  the  result  of  the  fortui- 
tous clashes  of  brute  atoms." 

This  manner  of  reasoning  may  be  affirmed  of  all  those  who 
have  not  risen  above  the  old  maxim  that  "seeing  is  believing." 
There  are,  indeed,  many  notable  exceptions  to  the  charge  of  narrow 
reasoning,  as  quoted  above,  men  who  have  gone  outside  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  specialties,  who  have  escaped  the  mental  paralysis 
ordinarily  produced  by  too  close  confinement  to  what  are  known 
as  scientific  methods.  Auguste  Comte  and  our  own  Thomas  A. 
Edison  are  notable  examples  of  such  paralysis  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  though  in  Comte  it  may  have  been  an  inherited  mental 
defect. 

It  was  faith  in  the  unseen,  in  that  which  cannot  be  discovered 
by  the  senses,  which  has  given  us  the  interstellar  ether,  the  inter- 
atomic, intra-atomic,  and  all-pervading  ether.  It  was  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  the  undiscoverable  by  the  senses,  that  has  given  us  the 
long  ether-waves,  the  Hertzian  waves ;  and  how  well  does  the  wire- 
less telegrapher  make  use  of  them !  These  truths  were  established 
by  induction,  the  scientific  imagination,  by  the  process  which  we 
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call  generalization.  They  were  assumed,  treated  as  true,  and  we 
can  find  no  other  way  of  interpreting  results  obtained  by  experi- 
mentation on  such  assumption. 

It  is  by  such  processes  that  we  arrive  at  the  God-idea,  that  of 
the  self-existing  ego.  or  soul ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  reducing 
the  cosmos  to  a  rational  consistent  whole.  The  whole  mental  atti- 
tude and  effort  of  the  specialist  is  to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  the 
elements  of  such  simple  phenomena  as  he  knows  by  daily  contact 
with  them.  The  chemist  and  physicist  are  satisfied  to  reduce  their 
phenomena  to  motions,  attractions,  and  repulsions.  To  them  sound, 
light,  heat,  electricity  are  mere  vibrations.  The  subjective  side  of 
these  phenomena  (we  should  say  the  phenomena  themselves,  since 
vibrations  are  in  no  respect  light,  heat,  etc.)  is  entirely  ignored, 
or  treated  as  accompanying,  merely,  as  an  epiphenomenon,  the  ob- 
jective phenomenon.  Psychic  phenomena  must,  with  them,  be  re- 
duced to  materialistic  terms.  The  mind  is  a  mere  mirroring  of  the 
objective  world  ;  the  brain,  a  plastic  material  upon  which  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world  are  recorded — a  phonographic  record, 
in  Mr.  Edison's  view  of  it. 

Such  analogies  are  far  fetched  and  mere  child's  play ;  for  no 
material,  no  objective,  phenomena  can  represent  by  any  fair  analogy 
the  phenomena  of  mind.  Many,  too,  trained  in  the  materialistic 
way  of  reasoning,  trick  themselves  into  believing  they  reason  when 
they  define  a  phenomenon  by  its  synonym,  as  by  saying  that  con- 
sciousness is  mere  awareness.  This  is  generally  done  with  all  the 
naivete  of  one  who  thinks  he  has  explained  all  there  is  to  be  ex- 
plained about  consciousness. 

It  is  true  that  the  complete  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
conscious  ego  cannot  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  be 
made ;  but  the  probable  evidence  in  its  favor  is  overwhelming. 

There  is  only  one  of  the  many  cosmic  theories  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  continued  existence  of  the  conscious  ego  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  physical  organism,  and  this  theory  is  quite 
untenable.  I  refer  to  the  extreme  materialistic  theory  which  at- 
tempts to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  a  push  or  a  pull  of  inert  atoms — 
fortuitous  clashes  of  unintelligent,  dead  matter.  No  philosopher 
worthy  of  the  name  now  holds  to  this  extreme  theory ;  even  Ernst 
Haeckel,  the  present  champion  of  materialism,  is  a  hylozoist,  be- 
lieving that  all  matter  is  alive.  In  no  other  way  can  he  avoid 
the  absurdities  of  the  the  materialistic  theory.  We  may,  therefore, 
dismiss  the  extreme  materialistic  theory  as  unworthy  of  any  con- 
sideration whatever.    To  suppose  that  the  universe  has  come  from 
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the  fortuitous  clash  of  blind,  brute  atoms  is  as  absurd  as  to 
suppose  it  possible  that  the  application  of  blind  forces  to  piles  of 
lumber,  mountains  of  ore,  and  other  miscellaneous  materials  would 
result  in  the  formation  of  commodious  homes,  useful  and  compli- 
cated machines  and  appliances,  and  intelligent  automatons.  In 
fact  the  two  hypotheses  are  the  same,  and  need  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  rejected  as  absurd. 

With  hylozoism,  idealistic  monism,  idealistic  pluralism,  the 
common  dualism  of  popular  belief,  and  even  with  a  certain  form 
of  materialistic  monism  the  theory  of  immortality  is  entirely  com- 
patible. The  assumption  of  immortality  explains  in  the  cosmos 
what  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way. 

Descartes's  Cogifo  ergo  sum  (I  think,  therefore  I  am)  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  philosophic  propositions,  and  the  most 
obvious  and  indubitable  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion of  epistemology.  The  individual  can  know  no  matter ;  it  can 
know  (experience)  only  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  voli- 
tions. What  we  know  of  the  outside  world  is  only  an  imperfect 
and  often  fallacious  report  which  the  mind  interprets  as  material 
or  mental  phenomena.  That  in  matter  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  believe  the  most  fixed  and  immutable  property  is  now 
about  to  disappear.  Inertia,  mass,  that  without  which  matter 
could  not  be  known  to  us,  could  in  no  way  afifect  our  senses,  has 
become  a  mere  will-o-the-wisp,  dependent  on  the  speed  of  the 
electrons  which  compose  the  atoms ;  and  when  the  electrons  lose 
their  motion,  inertia  (mass)  is  no  more.  And  were  the  electrons 
to  retain  their  motion  after  the  material  universe  has  been  disinte- 
grated into  electrons  and  the  final  equilibrium  of  motion  established 
(a  continuous  and  uniform  flow  in  all  directions),  matter,  in  every 
respect  as  we  know  it,  will  have  become  non  est  (annihilated).  To 
say  that  matter  is  substance,  fluid,  solid,  etc.,  tells  us  nothing  of  its 
ultimate  and  fundamental  nature.  The  ego  can  know  nothing  but 
its  own  sensational,  emotional,  and  intellectual  states.  Mind  we 
know  is,  and  cannot  know  to  the  contrary  that  all  we  know  as  mat- 
ter is  but  the  manifestation  of  mind.  We  may  never  be  assured 
whether  there  be  a  dualism  of  mind  and  matter,  a  monism  of  think- 
ing, willing,  and  moving  matter,  or  a  monism  of  mind  only.  We 
do  know  that  there  can  be  no  monism  of  brute  material ;  for  brute 
matter  can  in  no  way  develop  into  mind,  or  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  as  we  know  it.  The  conclusion  may  be  stated :  Sentio, 
cogito,  emotus  sum;  ergo  sum  ego,  et  mens  sum  ego.  Intelligence 
only  can  account  for  the  inerrant  power  of  selection  by  the  various 
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vegetable  organisms  growing  in  the  same  soil,  of  just  the  elements 
needed  by  each  for  its  own  use,  the  carrying  of  the  elements  to 
the  point  where  they  are  needed,  and  their  assimilation  at  that 
point.  Thus,  too,  in  the  processes  of  the  animal,  intelligence  only 
can  select  from  the  blood  stream  what  the  organism  needs  and 
eliminate  what  it  does  not  need.  Why  does  the  bone  matter  in  the 
blood  go  to  make  bone,  the  nerve  matter  to  build  up  nerve  cells, 
except  by  intelligent  selection  by  our  vital  powers,  though  uncon- 
conscious?  Intelligence  and  will  are  everywhere,  and  without 
intelligence  and  will  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  or  know. 
Intelligence  and  will  are  the  two  things  in  the  universe,  as  far  as 
we  know,  that  are  conserved,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  They  are 
timeless  in  the  ever  present,  have  had  no  beginning  and  can  have 
no  end.  How  we  are  indivualized  and  separated,  if  so,  from  the 
Universal  Intelligence  we  do  not  know,  may  never  know ;  but  that 
we  are  an  individualized  and  coherent  part  of  the  Universal  Intelli- 
gence, there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  above  stated  conclusions  are  without 
warrant,  since  few  reasons  are  given ;  but,  in  truth,  to  give  all  the 
reasons  would  require  the  marshaling  of  all  science  and  philosophy 
before  the  court  of  reason  to  bear  testimony.  Yet  I  believe,  were 
we  able  to  see  the  question  of  immortality  from  all  sides  in  the 
light  of  all  that  science  and  philosophy  can  give,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  continued  existence  of  the  conscious  ego  throughout 
a  timeless  eternity. 


MYSTICISM  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

THE  question  of  immortality  has  been  moving  mankind,  and 
will  not  down.  Freethinkers,  rationalists,  heretics,  infidels, 
have  again  and  again  pointed  out  that  the  whole  human  organism 
falls  to  pieces  in  death.  Men  have  become  more  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  scientific  facts  of  life  as  a  process,  of  conscious- 
ness as  a  function,  of  the  soul  as  a  product  of  a  cooperation  of 
nervous  activity ;  and  yet  the  notion  of  an  immortal  soul  inheres 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  radical  thinker  like  Schopen- 
hauer, who  did  not  believe  either  in  God  or  in  a  personal  immor- 
tality, devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the  indestructibility  of  our  inmost 
being,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  living  creature  is  en- 
souled with  the  idea  of  its  own  permanence,  with  the  indestructi- 
bility of  itself.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  think  of 
himself  as  non-existent,  and  we  ask,  Is  this  feeling  mere  illusion, 
or  is  there  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it? 

As  instances  of  these  tendencies  apparently  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  beings,  we  publish  in  the  present  number  two 
articles  of  thinking  men  both  of  whom  we  need  not  doubt  to  be 
honest  seekers  after  the  truth,  and  both  hold  their  views  because 
they  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  problem  and  cling  to  their 
belief  in  immortality  in  spite  of  the  objections  that  can  reasonably 
be  ofifered  by  the  natural  sciences  on  the  grounds  of  careful  ob- 
servation and  close  arguments. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  a  deep  truth  in  man's  conviction  of  the 
indestructibility  of  his  inmost  being?  The  truth  is  that  whatever 
exists  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  remains.  We  all  know  that  substance 
and  energy  are  indestructible,  but  in  addition  to  this  law,  there  is 
a  law  of  the  preservation  of  form.  Form  is  not  indestructible,  but 
after  all  it  has  a  tendency  to  persist ;  its  trace,  especially  in  the 
living  substance  of  organisms,  remains  though  it  may  be  modified, 
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and  thus  it  will  influence  all  other  formations  which  will  be  super- 
imposed in  the  course  of  events.  This  means  that  whatever  is  done 
is  embedded  in  existence,  it  leaves  a  trace  and  though  this  trace 
may  be  modified,  and  have  other  traces  superimposed  on  it,  it  has 
become  (be  it  in  ever  so  insignificant  a  manner)  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  being  and  will  remain  such  forever  and  aye. 

Let  us  grant  here  at  once  that  the  preservation  of  traces  is 
different  according  to  conditions.  Words  written  in  water  will  be 
illegible  the  next  moment,  and  the  preservation  of  the  shape  of  a 
billow  on  the  ocean  will  be  so  utterly  negligible  that  its  effect 
matters  very  little  except  so  far  as  the  formation  of  shores  is 
concerned.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  future  commotions  and 
storms  on  the  ocean  itself.  To  be  sure  the  effect  of  everything 
remains,  but  for  certain  considerations  it  will  be  absolutely  lost, 
just  as  much  as  the  light  of  stars  which  existed  thousands  of  years 
ago  conveys  at  a  further  end  of  the  cosmic  system  of  our  starry 
heavens  no  meaning  of  intellectual  life,  none,  for  instance,  of  the 
aspirations  which  took  place  on  its  planets. 

More  persistent  however  in  their  way  are  the  commotions  that 
take  place  in  a  man's  brain.  They  are  insignificant  so  far  as 
matter  and  energy  are  called  into  play.  Certainly  they  are  puny 
in  comparison  to  the  enormous  force  displayed  in  the  descending 
water-drops  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  they  are  very  small  in  the 
amount  of  material  constituents  which  their  activity  stirs  in  the 
brain ;  yet  they  are  highly  efficient  in  ulterior  results  by  stirring 
up  through  the  medium  of  communication,  through  spoken  or 
printed  words,  other  cerebral  structures  in  the  brains  of  other 
people,  and  the  ultimate  result  may  be  the  building  of  extensive 
railroad  highways,  or  the  removal  of  mountains,  the  connection  of 
waterways  between  oceans,  or  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  large  multitudes  of  mankind.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  energy 
which  is  first  to  be  considered,  nor  is  it  the  volume  and  weight 
and  mass  of  substance  which  challenges  out  attention,  but  it  is 
the  possibility  of  imparting  direction,  of  marshalling  the  forces  of 
nature  and  making  them  subservient  to  our  purpose ;  and  this  is 
not  a  question  of  energy,  as  the  philosophy  of  energeticism  would 
have  it,  nor  of  matter,  as  the  materialists  think,  but  as  we  insist, 
of  form.  Life  is  a  forming  and  re-forming,  and  the  significance 
of  form  ought  to  be  the  first  question  of  every  philosopher  to  be 
answered ;  it  is  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  and  the  indispensable 
condition  for  an  understanding  of  the  constitution  of  existence. 

It  is  here  in  the  nature  of  form  that  our  own  solution  of  all  the 
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philosophical  problems  centers,  and  so  we  might  call  our  own 
philosophy  a  philosophy  of  form.  This  philosophy  is  intended  to 
be,  not  the  philosophy  of  a  single  thinker  but  the  philosophy  of 
science,  of  an  objective  statement  of  knowledge,  of  a  knowledge 
that  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  every  one,  whatever  attitude  he  may 
take  toward  life  and  the  universe. 

The  term  philosophy  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  and  in  a 
broader  sense.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  is  an  objective  statement 
of  a  systematized  knowledge  at  our  command.  It  is  a  world- 
conception  digested  from  the  data  furnished  by  science  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience,  and  we  call  it  the  philosophy  of  science.  If 
science  exists  there  must  be  a  philosophy  of  science.  If  a  philos- 
ophy of  science  is  impossible  there  can  be  no  real  science,  and  in 
place  of  definite,  positive  and  unquestionable  science  we  can  have 
mere  opinions,  more  or  less  probable  conjectures. 

In  a  broader  sense  philosophy  is  not  objective  knowledge  of 
the  world,  but  a  subjective  attitude  toward  it,  and  in  this  sense 
we  may  have  innumerable  philosophies,  optimism,  pessimism,  me- 
liorism, sentimentalism,  and  mysticisms  of  different  shades,  all 
of  them  being  justified  as  much  as  any  kind  of  art  may  give  ex- 
pression to  our  sentiments.  Every  poem,  every  sonata  or  every 
landscape,  a  painting  of  any  mood  or  Stimmungsbild,  has  its  place 
as  a  description  of  our  temperament,  our  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  life  or  the  universe.  Sentiments  know  of  no  logic  and 
any  kind  of  sentiment  is  a  world  of  its  own. 

The  question  is  whether  philosophy  in  the  first  sense  is  pos- 
sible at  all  or  not ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is.  All  the  philosophies 
in  the  second  sense  have  a  right  to  exist,  and  philosophy  as  a  science, 
as  the  science  of  sciences,  has  no  quarrel  with  any  of  the  others 
unless  one  of  them  usurps  the  place  of  the  philosophy  of  science 
and  would  regard  it  as  a  mere  dream  just  as  are  the  philosophies 
in  the  broader  sense  themselves. 

Now  to  come  back  to  our  problem  of  immortality.  Consider-' 
ing  the  fact  that  everything  that  exists  is  possessed  of  permanence, 
we  can  very  easily  understand  that  every  form  of  existence  if  pos- 
sessing consciousness  feels  itself  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  universe, 
and  has  the  immediate  feeling  of  persistence,  yet  this  is  one  side 
of  the  truth  only ;  there  is  the  other  side  to  be  considered.  At  the 
same  time  with  the  assurance  of  our  existence  we  feel  the  factors 
of  our  surroundings  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  modify  our 
being.  Thus  we  might  as  well  say  that  together  with  the  feeling 
of  the  indestructibility  of  our  inmost  being  there  is  a  constant  fear 
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of  suffering  violence  from  the  outside.  Every  one  perceives  the 
changes  that  are  wrought  upon  him,  some  of  them  welcome  and 
affording  the  feeling  of  an  expanse,  and  some  of  them  unpleasant 
arousing  the  fear  of  modifications  so  radical  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  destruction.  In  insisting  on  the  feeling  of  the  indestructibility 
of  ourselves,  Schopenhauer  ought  also  to  have  borne  in  mind  the 
consciousness  of  this  constant  modification  which  at  certain  moments 
reaches  a  climax  in  a  terrible  fear  of  death. 

We  claim  that  the  nature  of  form  will  reveal  to  us  the  true  na- 
ture of  our  being.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  searching  for  a 
solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  either  in  the  nature  of  matter 
or  of  energy  and  will  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
can  be  known.  We  see  no  problem  in  either  matter  or  energy. 
Matter  is  simply  the  reality  of  existence,  energy  its  actuality  in 
the  sense  of  activity.  There  is  no  mystery  in  either  except  the 
blunt  fact  to  be  stated  in  the  tautology  that  existence  exists.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  anything  more  out  of  it.  As  soon  as 
we  want  an  answer  to  any  question  why?  we  can  expect  an  answer 
only  from  a  tracing  of  form.  If  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  understand 
how  and  why  this  natural  world  developed  from  some  non-material 
potential  substance — say,  for  instance,  from  ether — we  must  ex- 
pect the  answer  to  be  a  theory  explaining  how  according  to  the 
laws  of  form  the  potentialities  of  a  nondescript  substance  shaped 
itself  into  concrete  atoms,  into  whirls,  ions,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  them.  The  laws  of  form  are  the  key  that  unlocks  the  doors 
of  all  the  secrets  of  nature ;  they  are  the  revelations  of  the  cosmic 
order,  they  are  the  eternal  source  through  which  reason  develops, 
they  furnish  us  with  the  foundation  of  science. 

We  ourselves  are  forms,  and  we  continue  as  forms.  Goethe 
proclaims  the  significance  of  form  in  a  poem  entitled  "One  and 
AH"  where  he  says : 

"In  active  deeds  life  proves  unfolding, 
It  must  be  moulded  and  keep  moulding." 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  world  is  the  constant  flux 
in  which  things  appear  to  us  and  the  flux  is  conditioned  by  changes 
of  form.  As  soon  as  our  systematized  experience,  called  science, 
begins  to  understand  the  nature  of  being  it  discovers  this  truth  of 
the  significance  of  form,  which,  however,  is  first  formulated  nega- 
tively in  the  great  axiom,  or  postulate,  or  doctrine,  or  principle, 
or  whatsoever  you  may  call  it,  that  the  sum  total  of  matter  remains 
unaltered.     This  is  negative,  for  it  means  that  nothing  originates. 
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nothing  disappears.  The  substance  of  the  world  in  its  ultimate 
constituents  remains  the  same  for  ever  and  aye.  But  we  ought  to 
state  it  in  positive  terms,  saying  that  "all  that  happens  in  the  real 
world  of  facts  is  a  change  of  form,"  and  so  the  task  of  science 
will  forever  remain  a  tracing  of  changes  of  form.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  artist  can  do  is  to  form  substances  to  represent  ideas  and 
ideals,  in  bodily  appearances  either  with  paints  on  the  canvas  or  in 
corporeal  shapes  in  marble  or  wood,  or  in  thoughts  or  words,  or  in 
any  other  way.  The  task  of  practical  life  is  to  mould  things  that 
are  useless  so  as  to  make  them  useful,  to  create  formations  with 
purpose  and  with  meaning,  to  describe  the  facts  of  existence  in  a 
methodical  system  so  as  to  afford  us  a  reliable  survey  over  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

There  is  no  province  in  life  where  the  essential  task  would 
not  consist  in  giving  a  new  shape  to  things.  Our  very  ideas  are 
forms,  and  the  creation  of  new  conditions  is  nothing  but  re-forming. 

The  wonder  is  that  form,  this  most  significant  feature  of  the 
world,  is  at  bottom  a  simple  and  most  indubitable,  most  obvious  and 
most  undeniable  condition  which  really  is  in  every  detail  a  matter- 
of  course.  The  sciences  of  forms  and  of  pure  forms  can  be  built 
up  in  purely  mental  constructions  on  the  basis  of  general  abstrac- 
tions by  positing  units  for  arithmetic,  by  constructing  figures  through 
mere  abstract  motion,  and  by  developing  the  laws  of  thought  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  consistency  in  logic ;  and  these  sciences 
of  pure  forms  exhibit  to  us  the  results  of  consistency  in  universal 
terms  for  universal  application  in  fields  of  any  real  or  fictitious 
formation.  Since  they  apply  to  any  kind  of  possible  existence,  they 
are  applicable  under  all  circumstances.  Kant  calls  this  mental  con- 
struction by  the  term  a  priori  because  we  assume  them  to  be  valid 
before  our  experience  begins ;  they  condition  experience  and  they 
are  the  tools  of  our  mind.  The  theorems  of  our  formal  sciences 
are  intrinsically  necessary,  which  means,  according  to  the  simple 
principle  of  consistency,  they  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  being  uni- 
versal they  dominate  any  and  therefore  all  the  formations  which  we 
meet  in  experience. 

Now  there  are  some  people  like  Omar  Khayyam  who  com- 
plain that  everything  is  form  and  we  vanish  into  nothingness  like 
bursting  bubbles,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  men  of  energetic 
deeds  and  poetic  strength,  men  like  Goethe  who,  knowing  that 
the  nature  of  all  existences  is  in  their  forms  and  that  we  ourselves 
are  forms,  take  up  the  duties  of  life  and  put  all  their  energy  into 
forming  the  world  as  they  find  it  into  a  more  suitable  abode  and 
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enjoy  continuing  to  live  in  their  work.  For  such  as  we  are,  and 
such  forming  as  we  have  done  according  to  the  nature  of  our 
being,  such  results  will  remain  after  us,  and  here  is  the  immortality 
which  we  feel  is  ours,  which  nobody  can  take  from  us,  and  which 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  be  he  ever  so  materialistic,  or  nega- 
tive, or  infidel,  or  pessimistic. 

The  common  objection  to  this  view  of  the  persistence  of  form 
is  based  upon  the  prejudice  against  the  significance  of  form.  Man 
is  so  materialistic  as  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  pure  form 
being  neither  matter  nor  energy  is  a  nonentity,  and  that  if  the 
essence  of  our  being  is  form  we  do  not  exist.  The  truth  is  that 
the  purpose  of  life,  if  we  can  speak  of  purpose  at  all,  appears  to 
be  the  realization  or  actualization  of  such  forms  as  we  wish  to  be, 
and  the  endeavor  to  shape  ourselves  according  to  the  ideal  in  our 
mind. 

As  says  the  poet  Riickert: 

"The  type  he  ought  to  be 
Each  one  bears  in  his  mind; 
Until  that  be  attained 
He  never  peace  will  find." 

People  who  feel  the  truth  of  the  significance  of  form  but  are 
unable  to  understand  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  it,  give  expres- 
sion to  their  views  in  visions  and  allegories,  religious  doctrines  and 
other  mystical  theories.  They  feel  that  the  essence  of  their  mysti- 
cism is  right,  and  they  do  not  object  to  having  it  clothed  in  poetical 
figures. 

This  in  brief  is  the  explanation  of  the  eternal  return  of  mys- 
tical theories,  although  if  they  are  taken  literally  they  may  be 
objectionable  as  being  mere  poetical  fancies  and  it  is  the  important 
duty  of  a  thinker  to  understand  these  tendencies. 

From  this  standpoint  we  can  be  hospitable  to  every  religion, 
every  poetic  interpretation  of  life,  every  artistic  or  sentimental  atti- 
tude, if  but  the  practical  tendencies  of  these  mystical  world-concep- 
tions be  wholesome  and  if  the  symbols  and  allegories  express  truths. 
Mysticism  is  a  mode  invented  by  nature  and  mostly  adopted  and 
followed  unconsciously  by  such  souls  as  have  no  clear  scientific  or 
truly  philosophical  insight  into  the  nature  of  existence  and  yet  are 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  conditions.  Every  mysticism  is 
dangerous,  because  the  mystic  as  a  rule  is  uncritical,  and  the  result 
is  that  his  errors  become  superstitions  which  may  lead  to  the  most 
terrible  misconduct  and  religious  crimes.  Human  sacrifices  and  also 
animal  sacrifices  are  such  evil  results,  and  the  awful  practices  of 
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heresy  trials  and  witch  persecutions  belong  to  the  same  category, 
but  for  all  that,  mysticism  has  often  proved  a  very  beneficent  guide 
of  religious  progress.  Thus  the  propheticism  of  ancient  Israel,  al- 
though it  had  its  drawbacks,  was  upon  the  whole  a  most  auspicious 
movement  which  tended  in  the  right  direction,  because  there  is  a 
deep  truth  in  the  idea  that  God  is  not  a  God  that  takes  pleasure  in 
full-moon  festivals  and  in  sacrifices,  but  is  a  God  of  justice  de- 
lighting in  mercy.  Some  mysticism  may  be  childish  but  harmless, 
as  for  instance  Luther's  belief  in  a  personal  devil;  but  even  such 
harmless  notions,  humorous  though  they  are,  must  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  because  they  may  at  any  time  become  dangerous  in  nar- 
row-minded and  strong-headed  persons  the  courage  of  whose  con- 
viction would  not  shrink  from  drawing  the  most  abominable  conse- 
quences. 

The  religious  and  philosophical  mysticism  of  to-day  is  mostly 
noble  and  in  agreement  with  modern  humanitarian  ethics.  Indeed 
it  is  helpful  for  those  who  would  be  incapable  of  understanding  the 
truth  in  its  abstract  purity.  How  few  people  can  understand  the 
awful  consequences  of  evil,  and  how  many  need  the  conception  of 
a  real  brimstone  hell  to  fear  doing  wrong!  Nature  kindly  provides 
most  people  with  the  religion  they  need,  and  nature's  method  is  to 
clothe  truth  in  the  allegory  of  mysticism. 

One  of  our  contributors,  Judge  Chase,  says  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  one  hundred  believe  in  immortality,  and  that  may  be  true, 
but  if  it  is  true  I  would  consider  it  rather  as  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  belief  than  in  its  favor.  We  must  remember  that 
Galileo  Galilei  when  positively  insisting  that  the  earth  turns  around 
the  sun,  was  probably  one  man  against  999,999  out  of  1,000,000, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  such  and  similar  facts  which  could  be  multi- 
plied by  the  thousands,  who  would  venture  to-day  to  prove  truth 
by  the  democratic  method  of  counting  opinions  rather  than  weigh- 
ing them? 

If  we  follow  up  the  history  of  the  belief  in  immortality  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  apologetic  writers  as  a  rule  reverse  the 
situation.  They  assume,  without  any  foundation  in  facts,  that 
primitive  mankind  knew  nothing  about  the  soul  or  its  immortality, 
and  that  modern  man  by  investigating  the  problem  more  and  more, 
and  by  penetrating  into  its  mysteries  more  and  more,  became  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  we  are 
gathering  new  evidence  with  the  progress  of  science.  The  fact  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  The  savage  does  not  believe  in  an  immortal 
soul ;  he   feels   absolutely  convinced   of   it.     If   you   ask   him,   he 
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knows 'that  his  dead  are  still  alive  in  the  shape  of  some  kind  of 
spiritual  beings,  for  their  ghosts  appear  to  the  survivors.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  he  knows  of  their  existence 
as  surely  as  he  knows  of  his  own  and  his  friends'  actuality,  for 
he  sees  the  dead  in  his  dreams,  and  all  the  visions — and  in  that 
state  of  development  visions  are  much  more  frequent  than  nowa- 
days— are  to  him  unquestionable  realities.  No  American  Indian 
needs  evidence,  or  proofs,  or  witnesses  to  prop  up  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  or  its  immortality,  because  such  things  are 
matters  of  fact  to  him  which  he  would  never  doubt. 

Doubt  and  positive  disbelief  develop  gradually  and  indeed  very 
slowly,  and  when  they  take  possession  of  man,  then,  and  then  only, 
are  demands  heard  for  evidences  and  for  proofs  and  for  arguments 
in  favor  of  immortality. 

By  the  side  of  the  definite  feeling  of  our  positive  existence  and 
the  indestructibility  of  our  inmost  being,  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  doubt  and  on  which  even  Schopenhauer  insists,  we  have  the 
feeling  which  exists  in  some  minds,  perhaps  in  a  few  only,  say  in 
one  mind  out  of  a  hundred,  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  world 
will  move  on  in  its  old  stable  ways  without  us,  and  as  such  an 
instance  we  will  mention  William  Kingdon  Clififord,  who  wished 
this  simple  legend  to  be  written  on  his  tombstone:  "I  was,  I  loved, 
I  am  not."^  So  we  have  here  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  man 
against  many  others  who  cherishes  the  positive  opinion  that  after 
his  death  he  will  be  no  longer ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  if  Professor 
Clifford  had  been  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  of  man's  per- 
sistence after  death  as  an  immortality  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  deeds,  including  his  thoughts  and  the  impression  he  made  upon 
his  contemporaries,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  granted  the  in- 
destructibility of  his  inmost  being. 

The  history  of  the  idea  of  immortality  seems  to  teach  us  a  les- 
son and  it  is  this :  We  feel  that  life  does  not  begin  with  birth  and 
does  not  end  with  death  but  has  a  significance  beyond  the  span  of 
our  individual  existence.  This  conviction  is  deeply  rooted  in  our 
inmost  being,  and  from  it  springs  the  belief  in  immortality.  Man 
has  naturally  a  crude  notion  of  the  nature  of  his  own  self.  He 
misconstrues  the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  his  personality, 
frequently  called  the  ego,  or  the  self,  or  the  soul.  He  naturally 
considers  it  as  the  essential  part  of  his  mentality,  as  a  metaphysical 

'  I  cannot  verify  this  epitaph,  and  have  since  found  another  version  of  it 
which  reads  thus :  "I  was  not  and  was  conceived;  I  lived  and  did  a  little  work; 
I  am  not  and  grieve  not." 
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entity,  as  a  thing-in-itself,  as  a  being  which  could  exist  witheut  the 
contents  of  his  thoughts,  aspirations,  ideals  and  other  personal 
attributes.  This  is  a  common  mistake  which  people  make  in  the 
same  way  as  they  create  the  notion  of  things-in-themselves,  and  in 
every-day  speech  man  is  accustomed  to  saying,  "I  have  ideas,"  "I 
cherish  the  intention,"  "I  possess  the  conviction,"  while  the  reverse 
is  true.  If  there  is  any  ownership  on  either  side,  it  is  the  ideas, 
the  intentions,  the  convictions,  that  come  to  us  or  perhaps  rise  in 
us  and  take  possession  of  us,  understanding  by  the  pronoun  "us" 
our  entire  personality.  In  fact  every  one  of  us  consists  of  his  con- 
victions. If  we  speak  of  a  man  we  mean  the  sum  total  of  his  will, 
motives,  tendencies,  aspirations,  his  thoughts,  his  emotions  and 
whatever  helps  to  make  up  the  combinations  of  his  personality. 
We  learn  in  the  course  of  our  deeper  study  of  personality  that  such 
an  entity  as  the  ego  or  the  self  does  not  exist  as  a  special  meta- 
physical being.  How  can  it  be  immortal?  While  the  true  essence 
of  our  being,  the  constituents  of  our  soul,  the  truths  we  have 
recognized,  the  aspirations  we  pursue  do  exist  and  they  continue 
after  we  are  gone.  Many  of  them  have  existed  before  us ;  they 
have  taken  possession  of  us  and  in  the  domain  of  our  soul  have 
been  enriched,  or  strengthened,  or  enlarged  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
will  continue  in  the  future  life  of  mankind  after  we  are  gone. 


THE  BOLDEST  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PHILOS- 
OPHERS. 

BY   M.    JOURDAIN. 

"/^^NE  of  the  boldest  of  the  EngHsh  philosophers"^  is  Voltaire's 
V^  description  of  that  interesting  figure,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  though  it  is  probable  that  by  boldness  Voltaire  meant 
not  so  much  speculative  originality  as  audacity  in  criticism  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  the  touch  un  pen  gaillard  that 
the  Electress  of  Hanover  reprehended  in  the  Letter  on  Enthusiasm 
was  especially  sympathetic  to  him.^ 

But  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  by  no  means  only  un  peu  gaillard 
in  these  matters,  but  one  of  the  group  of  "moralists,"  a  man  drunk 
with  the  idea  of  virtue.  A  great  deal  of  the  high  feeling  of  his 
philosophy  is  due  to  his  temperament,  for  his  character  led  him 
to  dislike  the  interested  motives  held  out  by  Locke  and  popular 
opinion  as  a  spur  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  He  vindicates  the 
"naturalness"  of  benevolent  or  altruistic  conduct  because  such  con- 
duct was  without  doubt  natural  to  him. 

His  life  has  therefore  the  interest  of  a  commentary  on  his 
works.  He  was  born  February  26,  1671,  at  Exeter  House  in  Lon- 
don, where  his  grandfather,  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  bril- 
liant cabal  minister  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  lived.  His  father, 
who  seems  to  have  been  delicate  in  health  and  unremarkable  except 
for  a  handsome  person,  was  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his 
wife  being  chosen  for  him  by  Locke,  the  friend  of  the  first  Earl. 
The  latter  undertook  to  oversee  his  grandson's  education,  and  in 
order  to  give  him  the  "quickest  despatch"  with  the  classics,  placed 
with  him  Elizabeth  Birch,  a  schoolmaster's  daughter,  who  could 

*This  phrase  is  generally  quoted  as  "the  boldest  of  the  English  philos- 
ophers," but  Voltaire  actually  says,  "I'un  des  plus  hardis  philosophes  d'Angle- 
terre,"  (Euvres,  Vol.,  XLIII,  p.  235. 

'  Third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Life,  Letters  and  Philosophical  Regimen, 
ed.,  Benjamin  Rand,  London,  1900,  p.  256. 
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speak  Greek  and  Latin  fluently.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  boy  went 
to  school,  at  first  to  a  private  school,  then  to  Winchester,  where 
he  was  "treated  very  indifferently"  owing  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather's  opposition  to  King  Charles  and  his  less  popular  brother. 
The  boy  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  travel,  and  from  1686 
onward  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  an  extended  grand  tour  in 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and  France,  where  he  picked  up  the  vir- 
tuosity or  knowledge  of  what  were  called  the  polite  arts,  which 
was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  at 
Naples.  As  a  boy  of  eighteen  he  already  writes  like  a  convinced 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  congratulating  England  on  its  escape  from 
the  "horridest  of  all  religions"  and  the  Catholic  James  II ;  and  he 
attributes  the  misery  of  Prague  to  the  number  of  Jesuits  there. 
"In  Prague  they  reckon  about  2000.  I  leave  your  lordship  to  re- 
flect on  the  condition  of  this  poor  place  under  the  swarm  of  such 
vermin,  by  the  trial  we  have  had  lately  of  a  few  of  these  only 
amongst  us."^ 

In  1689  he  returned  to  England,  and  to  a  further  five  years  of 
study.  His  seclusion  was  broken  by  his  election  as  member  for 
Poole,  but  the  fatigue  and  overwork  of  the  long  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  committees  so  impaired  his  health  that  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  public  life  after  1698.  It  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  promptly  went  for  a  year's  retreat  to  Holland,  where 
he  lived  as  a  student  of  physics,  concealing  his  title  of  Lord  Ashley 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  He  had  evidently  less  root  in  his 
country  and  class  than  his  contemporaries.  His  prolonged  tour 
isolated  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  few  friends  of  his  own 
class.  He  rated  his  own  rank  and  riches  lower  than  one  would 
expect  of  a  Whig  nobleman.  At  a  later  period,  alarmed  at  his  ex- 
penses at  his  Dorset  house  of  St.  Giles's,  he  warns  his  steward, 
John  Wheelock,  that  if  economy  is  not  established,  "the  conse- 
quences will  be  great  indeed,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  at  last 
give  over  family  and  house  and  all,  and  determine  never  more  to  see 
St.  Giles's  nor  keep  up  the  house,  but  let  it  sink,  discharge  all  my 
servants,  let  it  to  farm  and  so  farewell.  This  is  very  serious  and 
true.  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  am  trifling ;  it  is  now  past  that 
time  of  my  life.  I  do  not  reckon  upon  many  years  of  life,  but  those 
remaining  I  will  not  pass  in  making  myself  a  slave  to  a  great  house 
and  family." 

During  his  year  in  Holland  he  lodged  with  the  rich  Quaker 
merchant  and  book  collector,  Benjamin  Furley,  (where  Locke  had 

•  Ibid.,  p.  278. 
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lived  for  more  than  a  year  before  the  revolution  of  1688),  and 
lived  in  the  society  of  men  of  letters  and  learning  such  as  Le  Clerc, 
the  editor  of  the  Bibliotheque  universelle ,  and  Pierre  Bayle,  after- 
wards the  author  of  the  Dictionnaire  universelle.  An  imperfect  edi- 
tion of  his  Inquiry  after  Virtue  was,  during  his  stay,  surreptitiously 
printed  by  Toland  from  a  rough  draft  sketched  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  at  once  bought  up  the  edition  before 
many  copies  were  sold,  and  no  copy  has  been  found.  This  accident 
set  him  to  work  to  correct  and  publish  the  Inquiry  himself. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England  he  became  Lord  Shaftesbury 
on  his  father's  death.  In  spite  of  his  weak  health  he  attended  the 
House  of  Lords  regularly  from  February  1701  until  William  the 
Third's  death,  but  on  the  accession  of  Anne  and  in  the  changed 
political  atmosphere  of  this  reign,  he  "returned  again  to  his  retired 
way  of  living,"  and  to  Holland  for  a  second  stay  from  August  1703 
to  the  same  month  of  1704.  In  London  the  "great  smoak"  drove 
him  to  Chelsea,  where  he  had  a  small  house,  and  in  1706  forced  him 
still  further  afield  to  Hampstead ;  and  his  infirm  health  led  his 
friends  to  press  him  to  marry.  He  took  their  advice,  and  with 
characteristic  stoicism  chose  his  wife  by  report,  not  by  sight ;  his 
chief  end,  as  he  writes,  being  "the  satisfaction  of  his  friends"  who 
thought  his  line  worth  preserving,  his  life  worth  nursing.  His 
choice  "for  character  only"  turned  out  very  successfully,  for  he 
found  in  spite  of  his  previous  reports  that  the  lady  was  "a  great 
beauty."  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  in  1711,  finding  his  health 
still  declining,  he  left  England  for  the  last  time,  in  search  of  a 
warmer  climate.  Living  for  nearly  two  years,  at  Naples  a  broken 
imperfect  half-life,  "entertaining  himself  (as  he  writes)  very  busily 
with  drawings,  sketches,  prints,  medals  and  antiques,"  he  died  in 
the  spring  of  1713.  His  life,  writes  his  son,  would  probably  have 
been  much  longer  "if  he  had  not  worn  it  out  by  great  fatigues  of 
body  and  mind,  which  was  owing  to  his  eager  desire  after  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  to  his  zeal  to  serve  his  country.  For  he  was  so 
intent  upon  pursuing  his  studies  that  he  frequently  spent  not  only 
the  whole  day,  but  the  great  part  of  the  night  besides  in  severe 
application,  which  confirmed  the  truth  of  Mr.  Locke's  observation 
on  him  that  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard,"^ — a  curious 
parallel  to  Dryden's  famous  phrase  of  his  grandfather's  "fiery  soul" 
fretting  that  pigmy  body.  An  uneventful  life  compared  with  that 
grandfather's  feverish  political  activity ;  its  long  years  of  study  in 

*  Rough  draft  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
quoted  in  Rand's  book,  p.  xxix. 
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sharp  contrast  with  its  short  course  of  forty-two  years,  yet  from 
his  letters  we  do  not  get  Voltaire's  impression  that  he  was  a  most 
unhappy  man.^ 

If  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  Shaftesbury  must  have  had  full 
measure.  He  was  not  only  a  moralist,  but  moral ;  a  man  of  ardent 
character,  carrying  his  belief  in  benevolence  into  practice,  liberally 
helping  a  number  of  promising  young  men  who  were  his  proteges, 
with  care  and  money.  It  is  characteristic  of  him,  in  the  days  when 
the  Whigs  were  not  backward  in  begging  posts  for  themselves  and 
their  friends,  that  the  only  place  begged  by  Shaftesbury  was  a 
civil  office  for  one  of  these  young  proteges,  Micklethwayte,  and 
that  he  allowed  a  small  pension  to  Toland,  even  after  Toland  had 
surreptitiously  published  his  papers. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  persons  of  quality  to  be  painted  in  a 
queer  travesty  of  classic  costume,  or  to  recline  in  marble  effigy 
in  wig,  toga  and  sandals,  in  the  family  chapel  or  church.  But  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  gown  suggests  some'  classic 
costume  in  its  folds,  the  suggestion  is  not  as  meaningless  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His  mind  took  the  classic 
dye,  and  apart  from  that  "modern  antique"  after  Plato,  The  Moral- 
ists, in  his  rough  memoranda,  written  for  his  own  eye  and  not  for 
the  world,  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  an  incoherent  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He  tried  the  modern  world  by  the  ancient,  and  found  it  very  want- 
ing. In  particular  the  religious  development  of  the  modern  world 
is  uncongenial  to  him ;  and  in  exchange  for  this  he  gives  us  his 
own  theory  of  the  universe,  which  he  managed  to  expound,  some- 
what circuitously,  in  the  Characteristics,  a  collection  published  in 
1711.  The  Letter  on  Enthusiasm^  gives  his  views  on  the  religious 
movements.  Germane  to  this  paper,  but  with  application  to  literary 
criticism,  are  the  essay  called  Sensus  Communis i'  and  the  Soliloquy 
or  Advice  to  an  Author,  and  in  the  last  pages  of  this  unlikely  place 
some  of  his  most  audacious  criticisms  of  Christian  orthodoxy  are 
hidden  away.  The  Essay  on  Virtue^  states  his  views  on  morality, 
while  the  Moralists  is  a  sort  of  rhetorical  amplification  or  appendix, 
supplying  the  emotion  and  poetry  of  his  scheme  of  things ;  the 
Miscellaneous  Reflections  are  a  commentary  on  these  preceding 
papers,  while  in  the  Choice  of  Hercules  he  deviates  into  an  esthetic 

'CEuvres,  Vol.  XLVII,  p.  98 -.'"Un  homme  tres  mallieureux." 
"First  published  in  1708,  at  London,  under  the  title  A  letter  concerning 
Enthusiasm  to  my  Lord. ...   (i.  e.,  Lord  Somers). 
'  First  published  in  1709. 
'  The  essay  had  been  published  in  an  imperfect  state  in  1698. 
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discussion  which  has  lost  all  interest  to-day  except  in  its  bearings 
upon  Lessing's  Laocoon.  These  collected  papers  continued  for  a 
long  time,  as  Macaulay  says,  to  be  "the  gospel  of  romantic  and 
sentimental  unbelievers  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continent,  where 
he  had  even  greater  influence  than  in  his  own  country."^  He  is  the 
voice  speaking  to  us  in  Pope's  philosophical  poems,  in  Butler's 
theology.  All  the  ethical  writers  are  related  to  him  more  or  less 
directly,  by  sympathy  or  opposition.^" 

His  system  is  optimism,  which  Voltaire,  who  recognized 
Shaftesbury's  influence  in  spreading  it  in  England,  considered  a 
gloomy  one.  "Man  is  a  wretched  being,"  Voltaire  writes,  "who 
has  a  few  good  hours,  some  minutes  of  pleasure  and  a  long  pro- 
cession of  painful  days  in  his  short  life.  Every  one  admits  this  and 
confesses  it,  and  they  are  right  in  doing  so.  Those  who  cry  out 
that  all  is  well  are  charlatans.  Shaftesbury,  who  brought  this 
theory  into  fashion,  was  a  very  unhappy  man."^^  But  Shaftesbury 
was  no  charlatan,  and  was  deeply  enamoured  of  optimism  and  its 
harmonies.  There  is  no  evil  in  the  world  (to  him)  and  the  uni- 
versal frame  of  things  is  enough  to  throw  Theocles  (the  mouth- 
piece of  this  theory  in  The  Moralists)  into  ecstacies  of  adoration, 
and  set  him  rhapsodizing,  though  his  prose  hymns  have  lost  their 
savor.  The  world  is  good,  and  the  dark  picture  painted  of  it  by 
divines  is  a  libel ;  and  they  blaspheme  it  because  in  their  zeal  to 
miraculize  everything  they  rest  the  proof  of  theology  rather  upon 
the  interruptions  to  order  than  upon  order  itself.^-  The  world, 
a  complete  whole  in  itself,  does  not  require  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, which  empties  it  of  its  own  divinity  in  the  interest  of  heaven. 
And  most  of  all  the  face  of  man  was  blackened  by  the  theological 
dogma  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  Here  Shaftesbury 
shows  considerable  originality  in  his  bold  defiance  of  utilitarianism, 
his  belief  that  man  was  not  so  black  as  he  was  painted,  in  fact, 

'  "All  the  greatest  spirits  of  that  time,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  Leib- 
nitz, Voltaire,  Diderot,  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  drew 
the  strongest  nourishment  from  him.."  Hettner,  Literaturgeschichte  des  i8ten 
Jahrhunderts,  Iter  Theil,  p.  188. 

*°  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  i8th  Century,  London, 
1876,  Vol.  II,  p.  18. 

"  L'homme  est  un  etre  tres  miserable,  qui  a  quelques  heures  de  relache, 
quelques  minutes  de  satisfaction,  et  un  longue  suite  de  jours  de  douleurs  dans 
sa  courte  vie.  Tout  le  monde  I'avoue,  tout  le  monde  le  dit,  et  on  a  raison. 
Ceux  qui  ont  crie  que  tout  est  bien  sont  les  charlatans.  Shaftesbury  qui  mit 
ce  conte  a  la  mode  etait  un  homme  tres  malheureux."  CEuvres,  Vol.  XLVII, 
p.  98. 

"Moralists,  Part  II,  sect.  5. 

Leslie  Stephen's  Essays  on  Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking,  London, 
1907,  p.  261. 
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not  black  at  all,  but  possessed  of  a  moral  sense  (a  term  of  his  own 
invention),  and  natural  bent  towards  virtue.  This  moral  sense 
is  the  same  as  the  esthetic,  the  difference  only  lying  in  the  objects 
to  which  they  are  applied.  And  thus  the  virtuotis  man  is  the  vir- 
tuoso in  morals,  a  man  of  taste  in  manners.  Beauty  and  goodness 
are  still  one  and  the  same  with  his  Theocles.^^  With  such  a  philos- 
ophy, Shaftesbury  could  not  fail  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  church, 
though  he  professes  his  "steady  orthodoxy,  resignation,  and  entire 
submission  to  the  truly  Christian  and  Catholic  doctrines  of  our 
Holy  Church,  as  by  law  established,"  with  the  emphasis  of  italics 
upon  the  last  words.  Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  abroad 
was  the  "horrider,"  as  he  would  express  it,  but  even  the  innocuous 
established  Church  of  England  was  not  the  shelter  for  "sensible 
men"  like  himself  and  his  grandfather.  It  was  something  com- 
parable to  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  which  he  compares  it,  and  its 
divines  no  more  venerable  than  Clarencieux  or  Garter : 

"'Twould  be  somewhat  hard,  methinks,  if  Religion,  as  by  law 
established,  were  not  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  Heraldry.  . .  . 
Tis  agreed  on  all  hands  that  particular  persons  may  design  or 
paint,  in  their  private  capacity,  after  what  manner  they  think  fit: 
but  they  must  blazon  only  as  the  publick  directs.  Their  lyon  or 
bear  must  be  figur'd  as  the  science  appoints,  and  their  supporters 
and  crest  must  be  such  as  their  wise  and  gallant  ancestors-  have 
procur'd  for  'em.  No  matter  whether  the  shapes  of  these  animals 
hold  just  proportion  with  nature.  No  matter  tho'  different  or  con- 
trary forms  are  join'd  in  one.  That  which  is  deny'd  to  painters 
or  poets,  is  permitted  to  Heralds.  Naturalists  may,  in  their  sep- 
arate and  distinct  capacity,  inquire,  as  they  think  fit,  into  the  real 
existence  and  natural  truth  of  things:  but  they  must  by  no  means 
dispute  the  authorized  forms.  Mermaids  and  griffins  were  the 
wonder  of  our  forefathers ;  and  as  such  deliver'd  down  to  us  by  the 
authentick  traditions  and  delineations  above  mentioned.  We  ought 
not  so  much  as  criticise  the  features  or  dimensions  of  a  Saracen's 
face,  brought  by  our  conquering  ancestors  from  the  holy  wars ; 
or  pretend  to  call  in  question  the  figure  or  size  of  a  dragon,  on 
which  the  history  of  our  national  champion,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  high  order  and  dignity  of  the  realm  depends. 

"But  as  worshipful  as  are  the  persons  of  the  illustrious  heralds 
Clarencieux,  Garter  and  the  rest  of  the  illustrious  sustainers  of 
British  honour,  and  antiquity;  'tis  to  be  hop'd  that  in  a  more  civ- 
iliz'd  age,  such  as  the  present  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in, 

"Miscellaneous  ReHecHons,  5,  ch.  3 
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they  will  not  attempt  to  strain  their  privileges  to  the  same  height 
as  formerly.   Having  been  reduc'd  by  law,  or  settled  practice,  from 
the  power  they  once  enjoy'd,  they  will  not,  'tis  presum'd,  in  defiance 
of  the  magistrate  and  civil  power,  erect  anew  their  stages,  and 
lists,  and  introduce  the  manner  of   civil  combats,   set  us  to  tilt 
and  turnament,  and  raise  again  those  defiances  and  mortal  frays, 
of  which  their  order  were  once  the  chief  managers  and  promoters."" 
But  the  State  Church  has  its  uses  as  a  national  refrigerating 
machine,  a  method  of  keeping  priestly  vagaries  within  due  bounds, 
and  its  orderliness  was  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  performances 
of  the  French  prophets,  those  unfortunate  refugees  from  the  Ce- 
vennes,  who  were  holding  revivals  in  London  and  the  country.    His 
Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm^^  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  per- 
sonal dislike  of  its  expression,  for  his  son  writes :  "my  father  had 
perhaps  a  greater  antipathy  to  enthusiasm  than  most  persons,  hav- 
ing seen  many  of  the  fatal  consequences  attending  this  deception 
in  some  people  with  whom  he  was  particularly  acquainted."     He 
suggests  that  these  prophets  perfer  persecution  to  ridicule,  and  it 
is  by  ridicule  they  are  to  be  fought,  making  them  the  subject  of  "a 
puppet-show   at   Bart'lemy   Fair"    rather   than   an   illumination   at 
Smithfield.    Ridicule  was  with  him  the  test  of  truth,  for  truth  can 
bear  it,  while  it  sticks  only  to  the  ridiculous,  and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  deists  and  Voltaire,  and  with  both,  the  chief 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  batter  the  forts  of  orthodoxy  was 
afforded  by  the  Jews.     That  "cloudy  people"  aroused  his  sharp 
contempt  for  their  "enthusiasm,"  and  their  ancient  barbarities  were 
to  him  so  much  "horrid  depravity."     He  suggests  that  "the  catas- 
trophe of  the  original  pair  from  whom  the  generations  of  mankind 
were  propagated"  are  matters  "abstrusely  revealed  and  with  a  re- 
semblance to  mythology."     Ironical  deference  to  the  Established 
Church  was  a  convenient  weapon  for  dealing  with  a  theology  when 
no  other  weapons  were  at  hand ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  question 
"whether  those  sacred  books  ascribed  to  the  divine  legislator  of  the 
Jews,  and  which  treat  of  his  death,  burial,  and  succession,  as  well 
of  his  life  and  actions,  are  strictly  to  be  understood  as  coming  from 
the  immediate  pen  of  that  holy  founder,  or  rather  from  some  other 
inspir'd  hand,  guided  by  the  same  influencing  spirit. "^^ 


"  The  Soliloquy,  Part  3,  sect.  3. 

"  According  to  Shaftesbury  "enthusiasm"  is  to  be  contrasted  with  inspira- 
tion. "Inspiration  is  a  real  feeling  of  the  Divine  presence  and  enthusiasm  a 
false  one."     Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm,  sect.  7. 

^^Miscellaneous  Reflections,  Vol.  V,  ch.  I. 
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Even  when  writing  avowedly  as  a  literary  critic,  his  examples 
of  subjects  below  or  unsuitable  for  poetic  treatment  are  all  taken 
from  Scripture  history.  If  David  had  the  character  of  being  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Almighty,  he  was  not  a  king  after  Shaftesbury's 
own  heart,  nor  a  subject  for  art.  Again,  he  writes:  "In  mere 
poetry  and  the  pieces  of  wit  and  literature,  there  is  a  liberty  of 
thought  and  easiness  of  humour  indulg'd  to  us,  in  which  perhaps 
we  are  not  so  well  able  to  contemplate  the  divine  judgments,  to  see 
clearly  into  the  picture  of  those  ivays  which  are  declar'd  to  be  so 
far  from  our  ways,  and  above  our  highest  thoughts  or  under- 
standings ....  In  such  a  situation  of  mind  we  can  hardly  endure  to 
see  heathen  treated  as  heathen;  and  the  faithful  made  the  execu- 
tioners of  divine  wrath."^'' 

The  Jewish  God  has  created  his  people  in  his  own  image,  and 
is  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  bad  deity  upon  his  worshipers." 
To  him,  in  short,  revealed  religion  was,  as  to  the  Greeks,  foolish- 
ness ;  for  Shaftesbury  was  on  the  side  of  the  ancients,  one  who  had 
turned  their  philosophy  into  sap — a  stoic  born  out  of  due  time. 

Very  prominent  both  in  his  works  and  his  letters  is  his  feeling 
that  religion  was  unnatural,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "super-natural." 
"Religion  and  gallantry  have  been  wonderfully  dressed  up  in  latter 
days.  The  ancients  were  very  scanty  in  the  first,  and  so  impolite 
as  to  know  nothing  of  the  latter.  No  wonder,  indeed,  since  they 
stick  to  simple  nature,  which  has  been  improved  so  much  since 
that  time.  For  Christianity  is  supernatural  religion,  and  gallantry 
supernatural  love.  It  is  a  wonderfully  hard  matter  to  deal  with 
supernatural  things."^® 

In  quoting  from  Shaftesbury,  the  clearest  and  sprightliest  run- 
nings of  his  somewhat  undistinguished  style  have  been  chosen; 
for  he  is,  in  the  mass,  indeed,  very  unreadable,  not  from  the  fine- 
gentlemanliness  that  has  unfairly  been  objected  to  him,'°  but  from 
a  lack  of  individuality.  He  might  be  any  of  the  anonymous  or 
initialled  contributors  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.    The  style  is  not  the  man,  but  the  age.    He  differs  from 

"  The  Soliloquy,  Part  3,  sect.  3. 

"Enquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  Book  I,  Part  II,  sect.  2. 

"  The  Third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Life,  Letters  and  Philosophical  Regimen, 
p.  338. 

** Charles  Lamb  describes  his  style  as  "lordly"  and  "inflated":  "he  seems 
to  have  written  with  his  coronet  on  and  his  earl's  mantle  before  him,"  while 
Fowler  hears  "affectation"  and  "a  falsetto  note."  It  is  only  in  Germany  that 
his  style  was  appreciated,  Hermann  Hettner  saying  of  him:  "His  charms  are 
ever  fresh.  A  new-born  Hellenism,  or  divine  cultus  of  beauty  presented  itself 
before  his  inspired  soul,"  etc. 
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his  contemporaries  by  a  very  tedious  parade  of  "wit  and  humor," 
in  place  of  the  pedantic  and  scholastic  treatment  which  he  depre- 
cates ;  a  parade  of  the  language  of  the  man  of  fashion  and  the 
virtuoso  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  practice  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
Cardinal,  who  sedulously  picked  up  modern  slang  to  trick  out  his 
conversations  with  the  children  of  this  world.  Even  more  un- 
congenial to  us  to-day  is  the  impression  he  gives  of  writing  for  a 
ring  of  superior  people,  a  dilettante  club  of  amateurs  of  philosophy, 
who  have  all  trodden  classic  ground ;  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vulgar,  from  their  cool  latitudes  of  contemplative  good 
humour  and  indifference.-^  In  Shaftesbury  there  was  doubtless  a 
wish  to  draw  to  himself  a  circle  of  polite  readers,  but  if  his  set 
read  him  the  more  willingly  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  his  digressions  and  illustrations,  his  humor  and  wit,  we 
are  inclined  to-day  to  lose  patience  with  his  lack  of  method.  Vol- 
taire, with  his  incomparable  feeling  for  style,  sums  up  this  weakness 
in  his  saying  that  "the  English  do  not  know  when  to  hold  their 
tongues;  their  books  are  too  long.  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftesbury 
would  have  taught  the  world  much,  if  they  had  not  drowned  the 
truth  in  books  which  weary  readers  with  the  best  will  in  the  world ; 
yet  they  are  very  useful  to  us  all  the  same — cependant  il  y  a  beau- 
coup  de  profit  a  faire  avec  eux.'"^- 

**  He  writes  of  the  "mixed  satirical  ways  of  raillery  and  irony  so  fashion- 
able in  our  nation,  which  can  be  hardly  brought  to  attend  to  any  writing,  or 
consider  anything  as  witty,  able  or  ingenious  which  has  not  this  turn."  Third 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    Life,  Letters  and  Philosophical  Regimen,  p.  504 

^  "Les  Anglais  sont  des  bavards ;  leurs  livres  sont  trop  longs.  Boling- 
broke, Shaftesbury  auraient  eclaire  le  genre  humain,  s'ils  n  avaient  pas  noye 
la  verite  dans  des  livres  qui  lassent  la  patience  des  gens  les  mieux  intentionnes ; 
cependant  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  profit  a  faire  avec  ceux."   CEuvres,  Vol.  57,  p.  661. 


THOMAS  A  KEMPIS  AS  HYMNOGRAPHER. 

BY  BERNHARD  PICK. 

'T^HOMAS  a  Kempis,  or  Thomas  of  Kempen,  the  reputed  author 
JL  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  a  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  was  born  in  1379  or  1380  as  the  son  of  an  artisan  named 
Johann  Hemerken,  at  Kempen,  a  small  town  in  Rhenish  Prussia 
near  the  Dutch  border.  Thomas  received  holy  orders  July  26, 
1413,  and  died  July  25,  1471.  He  had  the  ill  fortune  that,  whereas 
his  hymns  were  published  and  translated,  his  name  as  author  re- 
mained unknown.  As  a  rule  the  original  usually  appears  as  if  taken 
from  a  fourteenth  century  manuscript,  and  this  error  was  repeated 
by  translators.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  year  1905, 
when  the  forty-eighth  volume  of  the  Analecta  Hymnica  Medii  Aevi 
edited  by  Clemens  Blume  and  Guido  M.  Dreves  was  published,  in 
which  the  hymns  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  are  now  given  (pp.  475- 
514).  Reading  these  hymns  I  was  struck  with  their  contents, 
which  sounded  so  familiar  that  I  felt  I  must  have  read  something 
like  them  in  the  English  language.  I  examined  my  collection  of 
English  hymns  made  from  the  Latin,  and  with  the  help  of  the  text 
published  in  the  Analecta  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  many  trans- 
lations which  were  credited  to  a  fourteenth  century  manuscript  to 
their  original  source,  and  to  restore  Brother  Thomas  to  his  place 
among  hymnographers.  In  the  Analecta  there  are  thirty-five  poems 
of  Thomas,  seventeen  of  which  the  reader  may  now  find  in  an 
English  dress,  some  even  in  more  than  one  translation.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  none  of  the  medieval  Latin  hymnographers 
sing  so  much  about  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as  our 
Thomas.  Of  the  503  hymns  published  in  the  forty-eighth  volume, 
seven  hymns  only  are  given  which  sing  of  the  glory  of  Paradise; 
one  by  Peter  Damiani,  author  of  the  famous  Ad  perennis  vitae 
fontem,  and  the  other  six  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  four  of  which 
fill  the  pages  of  the  little  volume  entitled  Hymns  on  the  Joys  and 
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Glories  of  Paradise  by  the  late  John  Mason  Neale,  who  was  like- 
wise mistaken  with  regard  to  the  author  of  these  hymns. 
Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  following  poems: 

1.  O  vera  summa  trinitas  (on  the  Trinity),  translated  by.  S.  J. 

Stone  in  Kettlewell,  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Life,  Vol.  II,  p.  291. 

2.  En  dies  est  dominica   (for  Sunday),  translated  by  Trend  in 

Lyra  Mystica,  p.  371 ;  a  cento  comprising  six  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  stanzas  is  found  in  the  Hymnal  Noted,  No.  51. 

3.  In  diehus  Celebris  (for  festive  days)  englished  by  H.  Trend  in 

Lyra  Mystica,  p.  184.    24  stanzas. 

4.  Veni,  veni,  rex  gloriae   (for  the  Advent)   translated  by  T.  G. 

Crippen  in  Ancient  Hymns  and  Poems,  London,  1868,  from 
the  Karlsruhe  MS. 

5.  Apparuit    benignitas    (Christmas    hymn).      Of    this    beautiful 

poem  on  the  Incarnation  we  have  no  complete  translation, 
only  a  cento  beginning  with  the  second  stanza  "O  amor  quam 
exstaticus,"  rendered  by  Webb  in  the  Hymnal  Noted,  1854, 
comprising  stanzas  2,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  a  doxology  added. 

6.  0    quam   gloriiicum   solum   seder e    (in   tribulation).      Neither 

Duffield,  nor  Neale,  nor  J.  Gregory  Smith  in  Lyra  Mystica 
(p.  191)  gives  the  name  of  the  author.  Duffield  {Latin 
Hymn  Writers)  mentions  this  hymn  as  belonging  to  a  fif- 
teenth century  manuscript.  Neale  {Mediaeval  Hymns,  1867, 
p.  190)  calls  it  a  German  hymn,  probably  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Smith  mentions  it  as  an  ancient 
Latin  poem. 

7.  Quisqnis  valet  numerare  (on  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 

lem), translated  by  Neale  in  Hymns  Chiefly  Mediaeval,  on 
the  Joys  and  Glories  of  Paradise,  London,  1866,  p.  46flf., 
omitting  however  stanzas  6,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  16. 

8.  In  domo  Patris  summae  majestatis  (on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem). 

The  text  is  also  given  by  Mone  {Lateinische  Lieder  des 
Mittelalters,  No.  302)  from  a  fifteenth  century  manuscript 
at  Karlsruhe,  and  with  the  title  "A  Hymn  of  the  Various 
Mansions  and  Rewards  of  the  Elect  in  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem." A  translation,  less  complete,  by  Neale,  is  found  in 
the  People's  Hymnal;  another  in  Lyra  Mystica,  (signed  H. 
R.  B.)  p.  254,  with  the  same  heading  as  given  by  Mone,  has 
all  the  twenty-seven  stanzas. 
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on  the  benefits  of  God. 


9.  Angelorum  si  haberem 

10.  Creaturarum  omnium  merit  a. 

11.  0  quid  laudiSj  quid  honoris. 

The  first  translated  by  C.  B.  Cay  ley  in  Lyra  Mystic  a,  p. 
456;  the  second  and  third  by  J.  M.  H.,  ibid.,  p.  109  and  p. 
106. 

12.  Jerusalem  luminosa  (on  the  glory  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem), 

was  first  published  by  Mone,  No.  304,  from  a  fifteenth  cen- 
tury MS.  at  Karlsruhe,  where  it  is  entitled  "On  the  glory 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  as  concerning  the  endowments 
of  the  glorified  body."  Of  this  and  cognate  hymns  of  this 
manuscript  Neale  says :  "The  language  and  general  ideas 
prove  the  writer  (unknown,  but  apparently  of  the  fifteenth 
century)  to  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  school 
of  Geert  Groet  and  Thomas  a  Kempis."  Neale's  translation 
is  found  in  Hymns  on  the  Joys  and  Glories  of  Paradise,  p.  54. 

13.  Nee  quisquam  oculis  vidit   (also  on  the  heavenly  Jerusalem), 

also  translated  by  Neale,  loc.  cit.,  p.  62,  but  only  seven  out 
of  fourteen  stanzas. 

14.  Vitam  Jesu  Christi  stude  (in  praise  of  Christ),  translated  by 

S.  J.  Stone. 

15.  O  dulcissime  Jesu  (also  in  praise  of  Jesus),  translated  by  S.  J. 

Stone. 

16.  Adversa  mundi  tolera  (in  tribulation).    The  text  is  also  given 

by  Daniel,  II,  p.  379,  where  it  is  headed  "A  Hymn  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis  concerning  Christian  Patience."  In  the  Analecta 
it  is  headed  "Consolatio  ad  sufferendum  tribulationes."  Of 
this  beautiful  hymn  which  goes  under  the  author's  name,  we 
have  a  translation  by  Stone  in  Kettlewell's  work,  II,  p.  292 ; 
by  E.  Caswall  in  Hymns  and  Poems,  2d  ed.,  London,  1873, 
p.  222,  and  by  D.  J.  Donahoe  in  Early  Christian  Hymns, 
New  York,  1908,  p.  203. 

17.  O  qualis  quantaque  laetitia  (on  the  celestial  glory),  better  known 

because  of  the  general  omission  of  the  first  verse  as  the 
"Adstant  angelorum  chori,"  the  only  poem  of  a  Kempis 
given  by  Trench  (Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  327)  and  of  which 
he  says  that  the  whole  of  our  author's  poetry  will  not  yield 
a  second  passage  at  all  to  be  compared  in  beauty  with  this. 
The  text  of  Trench  is  also  found  in  Songs  of  the  Christian 
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Creed  and  Life  (London,  1879),  by  MacGill;  also  in  The 
Hymns  of  Hildebert  and  Other  Mediaeval  Hymns  with  trans- 
lations by  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  New  York,  1867.  An  ex- 
cellent translation  is  that  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles  in  her 
The  Voice  of  the  Christian  Life  in  Song  (New  York,  1859)  ; 
a  second  was  made  by  Benedict  (op.  cit.)  ;  a  third  by  MacGill. 
All  these  translators,  because  following  the  text  of  Trench, 
omit  not  only  the  first  stanza  but  also  stanzas  5,  6,  9.  The 
only  complete  version  is  that  of  Stone  in  Kettlewell's  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  p.  293. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MR.  EDISON. 

Judge  Charles  H.  Chase,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  his  article  on  "The 
Survival  of  Personality,"  published  in  the  current  number,  refers  to  Thomas 
A.  Edison's  comments  on  immortality  which  some  time  ago  passed  through 
the  columns  of  our  daily  press,  and  since  the  details  have  probably  been  for- 
gotten by  this  time  we  reproduce  here  a  portion  of  the  interview  he  had 
with  Mr.  Edward  Marshall  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Edison  said : 

"It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  'mercy,  kindness,  or  love'  of  God.  Perhaps 
matter  is  getting  to  be  more  progressive.  That  may  be  it.  But — God — the 
Almighty?  No!  Nature  is  what  we  know.  We  do  not  know  the  gods  of  the 
religions.  And  nature  is  not  kind  or  merciful,  or  loving.  If  God  made  me — 
the  fabled  God  of  three  qualities  of  which  I  spoke :  mercy,  kindness,  love — 
He  also  made  the  fish  I  catch  and  eat.  And  where  do  His  mercy,  kindness, 
and  love  for  the  fish  come  in?  No;  nature  made  us — nature  did  it  all — not 
the  gods  of  the  religions.  And  nature  did  it  mercilessly;  she  had  no  thought 
of  mercy  or  against  it.     She  did  it  impersonally,  what  we  call  cruelly." 

When  questioned  by  Mr.  Marshall  as  to  his  belief  in  immortality,  Edison 
replied:  "Heaven?  Shall  I,  if  I  am  good  and  earn  reward,  go  to  heaven 
when  I  die  ?  No — no.  I  am  not  I — I  am  not  an  individual — I  am  an  aggregate 
of  cells,  as,  for  instance,  New  York  City  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  Will 
New  York  City  go  to  heaven?"  He  went  on  slowly:  "I  do  not  think  we  are 
individuals  any  more  than  a  great  city  is  an  individual.  If  you  cut  your 
finger  and  it  bleeds,  you  lose  cells.  They  are  the  individuals.  You  don't 
know  your  cells  any  more  than  New  York  City  knows  its  five  millions  of 
individuals.  You  don't  know  who  they  are.  No;  all  this  talk  of  an  existence 
for  us,  as  individuals,  beyond  the  grave,  is  wrong.  It  is  born  of  our  tenacity 
of  life — our  desire  to  go  on  living — our  dread  of  coming  to  an  end  as  indi- 
viduals. I  do  not  dread  it,  though.  Personally  I  cannot  see  any  use  of  a 
future  life." 

"But  the  soul!"  Mr.  Marshall  protested,  "The  soul—" 

"Soul?  soul?     What  do  you  mean  by  the  soul?    The  brain?" 

"Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "call  it  the  brain, 
or  what  is  in  the  brain — the  human  mind?" 

"Absolutely,  no,"  Edison  replied  with  emphasis.  "There  is  no  more 
reason  to  believe  that  my  human  brain  will  be  immortal  than  there  is  to  think 
that  one  of  my  phonographic  cylinders  will  be  immortal.  My  phonographic 
cylinders  are  mere  records  of  sounds  which  have  been  impressed  upon  them. 
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Under  given  conditions,  some  of  which  we  do  not  at  all  understand,  any  more 
than  we  understand  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  brain,  the  phonographic 
cylinders  give  off  these  sounds  again.  For  the  time  being  we  have  perfect 
speech,  or  music,  practically  as  perfect  as  is  given  off  by  the  tongue  when 
the  necessary  forces  are  set  in  motion  by  the  brain.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of 
claiming  immortality  for  the  cylinders  or  the  phonograph.  Then  why  claim  it 
for  the  brain  mechanism  or  the  power  that  drives  it?  Because  we  don't  know 
what  this  power  is,  shall  we  call  it  immortal?  As  well  call  electricity  im- 
mortal because  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  If  a  man  has  a  strong  will,  he 
can  force  his  brain  to  do  this  thing  or  that — make  this  effort,  abstain  from 
making  one." 

"Is  the  will  a  part  of  the  brain?"  Mr.  Marshall  inquired. 

"I  do  not  know,"  was  the  answer.  "It  may  be  or  it  may  not  be.  The  will 
may  be  a  form  of  electricity,  or  it  may  be  a  form  of  some  other  power  of 
which  we  as  yet  know  nothing.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  material;  on  that 
we  may  depend.  After  death  the  force,  or  power,  we  call  will  undoubtedly 
endures ;  but  it  endures  in  this  world,  and  not  in  the  next.  And  so  with  the 
thing  we  call  life,  or  the  soul — mere  speculative  terms  for  a  material  thing 
which,  under  given  conditions,  drives  this  way  or  that.  It,  too,  endures  in 
this  world,  not  the  other." 

At  the  time  when  this  report  was  current  we  discussed  Mr.  Edison's 
views  in  The  Open  Court  as  follows  (Vol.  XXV,  p.  2)  : 

"Mr.  Edison  says  that  he  expects  to  live  on  merely  in  the  ticks  and  clicks 
of  telegraphs  and  in  telephones  and  his  various  other  inventions.  But  no 
'merely'  is  needed !  That  immortality  is  big  enough  for  any  one  of  us.  In 
addition  he  will  live  also  in  the  brain  of  other  inventors  who  will  carry  his 
work  to  further  acomplishment. 

"Wherever  any  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  inventions  is  used  there  is  part  of 
his  thought,  of  his  mind,  of  his  soul,  and  that  is  the  true  Edison.  Will  he 
deny  it?  Scarcely.  Mr.  Edison's  personal  friends  and  the  members  of  his 
family  may  love  Mr.  Edison  himself — his  person,  his  character,  the  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  the  smile  on  his  lip,  the  human  in  him — better  than  his  thoughts ; 
or  presumably  they  love  his  personality  and  admire  his  genius.  But  the  record- 
ing angel  of  history,  the  destiny  of  mankind  that  doles  out  our  rewards  in 
immortality,  cares  naught  for  the  former  and  weighs  the  soul  only,  and  this 
soul  of  man,  according  to  its  merits,  will  take  part  in  the  life  after  death,  in 
what  is  commonly  called  immortality." 


AN  ETERNITY  LIMITED  IN  ONE  DIRECTION. 

BY  EWING  SUMMERS. 

How  can  that  be?  for 

1.  Whatever  has  an  end  of  existence  must  in  the  nature  of  things  have 
had  a  beginning; 

2.  Whatever  has  a  beginning  must  have  an  end. 

The  above  postulates  seem  to  me  to  be  intuitive  or  axiomatic. 

I  believe  it  was  the  "school-men"  who  invented  the  technical  terms 
eternitas  a  parte  ante  and  eternitas  a  parte  post;  but  I  think  these  phrases 
were  dropped  a  century  ago  or  earlier  as  unscientific  or  otherwise  too  absurd 
for  use. 
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If  the  above  "postulates"  are  correct  there  can  be  no  "immortality"  for 
human  consciousness. 

Even  all  worlds  are  temporary,  subject  to  redissolution  by  collision,  as  we 
see  in  those  stellar  phenomena  called  novae, — new  or  temporary  stars. 
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Psalms  of  the  Early  Buddhists.  II.  Psalms  of  the  Brethren.  By  Mrs. 
Rhys  Davids.  London :  Frowde,  1913.  Pp.  446.  Price  10s.  net. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  second  volume  of  Mrs  Rhys  Davids's  sympathetic 
translation  of  Buddhist  psalms.  It  is  natural  that  this  volume  of  the  Brethren 
should  be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Psalms  of  the  Sisters  published  in 
1909.  At  a  cursory  reading  these  psalms  seem  to  be  more  uniform  in  thought 
and  expression,  the  minds  represented  to  run  more  nearly  in  one  mould,  than 
is  the  case  with  those  of  the  Sisetrs.  The  latter  have  the  feminine  personal 
quality  which  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  in  contrast  to 
their  brothers'  tendency  to  more  abstract  generalizations.  But  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids  has  formulated  the  aspects  under  which  the  supreme  goal  of  salvation 
is  viewed  by  the  brethren,  and  her  tabulation  shows  a  wide  variety  of  points 
of  view.  One  evidence  of  uniformity  is  the  tendency  to  refrain.  A  frequent 
one  is: 

"The  Threefold  Wisdom  have  I  made  my  own, 
And  all  the  Buddha  bids  us  do  is  done." 

and  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  lines  are  duplicated.  The  keynote  of  the 
volume  is  that  of  victory,  of  triumph,  "the  lion's  roar,"  a  frequent  figure  which 
introduces  the  collection  thus : 

"As  to  the  call  of  distant  lions'  roar 
Resounding  from  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 
List  to  the  psalms  of  them  whose  selves  were  trained, 
Telling  us  messages  anent  themselves : 
How  they  were  named,  and  what  their  kin,  and  how 
They  kept  the  Faith,  and  how  they  found  Release." 

One  Brother,  Kassapa  the  Great,  thus  gives  forth  the  lion's  roar  of  victory 
in  his  own  behalf  with  Pharisaic  sincerity : 

"In  the  whole  field  of  Buddha's  following, 
Saving  alone  the  mighty  Master's  self, 
I  stand  the  foremost  in  ascetic  ways ; 
No  man  doth  practise  them  so  far  as  I. 
The  Master  hath  my  fealty  and  love, 
And  all  the  Buddha's  ordinance  is  done. 
Low  have  I  laid  the  heavy  load  I  bore. 
Cause  for  rebirth  is  found  in  me  no  more." 

The  story  of  Kassapa's  life,  as  of  many  of  the  brethren,  is  of  romantic 
human  interest.  He  promised  his  parents  that  he  would  care  for  them  during 
their  lives  and  afterwards  renounce  the  world.  To  appease  his  mother  he 
had  a  statue  made  of  an  ideally  beautiful  maiden,  telling  her  that  if  he  found 
one  who  resembled  it  he  would  marry.  The  mother  sent  out  messengers 
with  the  statue,  and  once  when  they  left  it  standing  by  the  river's  edge  the 
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nurse  of  the  beautiful  Bhadda  Kapilani  discovered  it  and  mistaking  it  for  her 
charge,  slapped  its  face  in  wrath  at  the  young  lady's  ill  breeding.  The  mes- 
sengers asked  her  about  her  mistress,  and  when  they  saw  her  sent  word  to 
their  master  that  they  had  found  the  maid  he  was  to  marry.  But  she  too  was 
unwilling,  so  each  wrote  to  the  other  expressing  the  same  intention  to  re- 
nounce the  world.  The  messengers  met,  read  the  letters,  thought  them  fool- 
ish and  substituted  others,  so  that  the  marriage  took  place.  After  the  parents' 
death  they  decided  to  renounce  the  world  and  started  out  together  wtih  shorn 
heads  and  yellow  raiment,  but  it  occurred  to  the  young  man  that  the  world 
would  judge  that  though  renouncing  the  world  they  could  not  give  up  each 
other,  and  so  they  parted  at  the  crossroads,  he  going  to  the  right  and  she 
to  the  left.  "Then  the  earth  trembled  at  the  weight  of  such  virtue"  and  Kassapa 
was  duly  ordained.  His  psalms  are  admonitions  to  his  brethren  founded  on 
his  own  experiences.    The  first  reads : 

"Walk  not  where  many  folk  would  make  thee  chief. 

Dizzy  the  mind  becomes,  and  hard  to  win 

Is  concentrated  thought.     And  he  who  knows : 

Til  bodes  the  company  of  many  folk,' 

Will  keep  himself  aloof  from  haunt  of  crowds. 

Go  not,  O  sage,  to  hearths  of  citizens. 

Who  greedy  seeks  to  taste  life's  feast  entire. 

Neglects  the  good  that  brings  true  happiness. 

A  treacherous  bog  it  is,  this  patronage 

Of  bows  and  gifts  and  treats  from  wealthy  folk. 

'Tis  like  a  fine  dart,  bedded  in  the  flesh. 

For  erring  human  hard  to  extricate." 
As  a  whole  the  psalms  teach  the  peace  and  content  that  comes  from  the 
pursuit  of  a  simple,  sincere,  benevolent  life.  p 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Brain.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners  of 
Medicine.  By  J.  F.  Burkholder,  M.D.  Pages  206. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  construction  of  a  sheep's  brain  strongly  re- 
sembles the  human  brain  and  is  therefore  of  much  practical  value  for  classes 
in  anatomy  because  of  its  availability  for  laboratory  purposes.  Dr.  Burkholder, 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the  school  of  medicine  at  Loyola  University, 
here  publishes  a  manual  for  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine  explaining 
in  detail  by  the  aid  of  forty  full-page  plates,  the  anatomy  of  the  sheep's  brain, 
emphasizing  the  respects  in  which  it  deviates  from  the  human  brain  as  well  as 
the  similarities  between  them.  P 


Why  Are  We  Here?  By  Edwin  A.  Rice.  Chicago:  P.  F.  Pettibone  &  Co., 
1913.  Pp.  135. 
Of  his  own  work  the  author  says :  "I  have  gathered  and  combined  from 
many  sources,  and  present  this  outline  of  my  philosophy  of  life  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  eagerly  groping  for  truth  without  the  unusual  advan- 
tages of  associations  which  it  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  enjoy.  As  an 
hypothesis  it  will  be  judged  by  its  efficiency  in  solving  the  problems  of  life. 
To  me  it  is  logical,  consistent  and  satisfying,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  useful  and 
uplifting  to  others  as  it  has  been  to  me."  The  author's  philosophy  is  spiritual- 
istic but  he  opposes  the  common  mediumship  in  most  rigorous  terms  as  "the 
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great  psychological  crime"  (p.  110)  and  urges  independent  self-reliance  and 
self-control.  He  declares  that  "there  will  always  remain  unsolved  problems 
and  unanswered  questions,  but  the  teachings  outlined  herein  and  further  elab- 
orated and  defined  in  the  works  referred  to,  will  furnish  a  key  to  right  living, 
a  reason  for  human  existence  and  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite  beneficence  of  the 
divine  plan."  From  the  standpoint  of  spiritualism  the  book  is  wholesome, 
but  we  ought  to  add  that  we  take  a  different  view.  In  our  opinion  the  ques- 
tion "Why  are  we  here?"  is  not  correctly  formulated.  We  are  faced  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  here,  and  the  question  is  what  shall  we  make  of  it.  t 


The  third  Jahrbuch  der  Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft  contains  a  number  of 
interesting  contributions.  Illes  Antal  of  Budapest  investigates  the  claim  of 
Dr.  Giinther  Jacoby  Concerning  Bergson's  dependence  on  Schopenhauer,  as 
set  forth  in  The  Monist,  October  1912,  and  Lucia  Franz  furnishes  us  with 
information  with  regard  to  Schopenhauer's  home  life.  Franz  Mockrauer  of 
Kiel  publishes  some  passages  from  Schopenhauer's  lectures  while  he  was 
privat  docent  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  scope  of  the  volume  is  inter- 
national as  other  articles  are  written  in  English  (Alfred  Forman),  Italian 
(Alessandro  Costa)  and  French  (Andre  Fauconnet). 

There  are  two  facsimiles  of  Schopenhauer's  handwriting,  one  letter  to 
his  mother,  a  pessimistic  contemplation  of  the  misery  entailed  by  the  Napo- 
leonic invasion,  and  a  special  rarity,  a  love  poem  of  the  great  woman  hater. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  actress  Karoline  Jagemann,  a  contemporary  of  Goethe 
who  had  been  ennobled  by  the  duke  of  Weimar  under  the  title  of  Frau  von 
Heygendorf.  The  case  is  interesting  because  Frau  von  Heygendorf  is  the 
only  woman  who  might  have  induced  Schopenhauer  to  forget  his  prejudice 
against  marriage.  Wilhelm  von  Gwinner  as  quoted  by  Paul  Deussen  writes 
on  the  subject  as  follows: 

"He  (Schopenhauer)  felt  personally  drawn  to  only  one  person,  the  actress 

Karoline  Jagemann.     'This  woman,'  he  owned  once  to  his  mother,  ' I 

would  make  my  wife  (heimfuhren)  even  if  I  had  picked  her  up  breaking 
stones  on  the  highway.'  By  the  bye  she  was  ten  years  his  senior.  His  only 
love  poem,  written  in  the  winter  of  1809,  was  inspired  by  her.  She  visited 
him  in  Frankfort  as  Frau  von  Heygendorf,  on  which  occasion  he  had  read  to 
her  his  parable  of  the  company  of  porcupines  just  written  at  that  time 
(Parerga  II,  396)  which  she  had  greatly  enjoyed." 

The  poem  describes  a  chorus  of  singers  who  went  out  to  serenade  the 
actress  on  a  murky  day.  The  philosopher  joins  them  and  is  disappointed 
that  she  does  not  appear  at  the  window.  The  versification  is  poor,  and  the 
sentiment  expressed  almost  trivial.     The  last  stanza  reads  as  follows : 

"Der  Chor  zieht  durch  die  Gassen, 
Vergebens  weilt  mein  Blick, 
Die  Sonne  hiillt  der  Vorhang — 
Bewolkt  ist  mein  Geschick." 

It  may  be  rendered  into  English  thus : 

"The  chorus  goes  parading; 
Linger  in  vain  mine  eyes. 
The  sun  is  veiled  by  curtains. 
My  fate  beclouded  lies."  « 
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THIS  little  volume  is  intended  as  a  plea  for  mod- 
eration and  good  sense  in  dealing  M^ith  the  v^rrit- 
_  ings  of  early  Christianity;  just  as  the  author's 
earlier  volumes  entitled  "Myth,  Magic  and  Morals"  and 
"A  History  of  New  Testament  Criticism"  wtvt  pleas  for 
the  free  use,  in  regard  to  the  origins  of  that  religion,  of 
those  methods  of  historical  research  to  v^^hich  we  have 
learned  to  subject  all  records  of  the  past.  It  provides 
a  middle  way  between  traditionalism  on  the  one  hand 
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of  all  free  criticism  of  Christian  literature  and  history. 
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THE  MECHANISTIC  PBINCIPLE  AND  THE 
NON-MECHANICAL.     By  Paul  Cams. 

The  truth  of  the  mechanistic  principle  is 
liere  unreservedly  acknowledged  in  this  little 
book,  without  any  equivocation  or  limitation, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics apply  without  exception  to  all  mo- 
tions; but  they  do  not  apply  to  things  that 
are  not  motions.  The  essential  feature  of  all 
higher  organic  life  is  the  appearance  of  pur- 
poae,  and  the  task  which  the  author  sets 
himself  is  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
problem  how  purpose  is  possible  in  a  me- 
chanically  regulated  world. 

Cloth,   123  pages,  $1.00. 


A  NEW  LOGIC.  By  Charles  Mercier,  Phy- 
sician for  Mental  Diseases  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  London;  also  Examiner  in  Psy- 
chology In  the  University  of  London. 

It  was  as  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  in- 
sanity that  the  author  was  first  moved  to 
examine  logic.  He  holds  the  doctrine  that. 
In  mental  disorder,  as  In  bodily  disorder,  the 
study  of  order  is  an  Indispensable  preliminary 
to  the  study  of  disorder;  the  study  of  the 
normal  should  always  precede  the  study  of 
the   morbid. 

Cloth,   422  pages,  $3.00. 


OUB   OWN   BBLIGION  IN   ANCIENT    PERSIA.      By    Lawrence    H.    Mills,    Professor   of    Zend 

Philology.  Oxford  University,  England. 
These  lectures  delivered  in  Oxford  present  the  Zend  Avesta  as  collated  with  the  pre-Christian 
exilic    Pharisaism,    advancing    the    Persian    question    to    the    foremost    position    In    our    Biblical 
research. 

"Dr.  Mills  la  at  home  with  the  religious  ttooks  of  ancient  Persia  and  India.  He  brings  skill 
and  learning  to  his  taslc,  and  takes  delight  in  revealing  the  treasures  hidden  so  long  to  many 
aboat  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Persia,  and  the  Infiuence  of  Zoroastrlanlsm  on  the  Jews  and 
their  faith." — Chicago  Dally  News. 

Cloth,  200  pages,  $3.00  net. 
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Books  on  Philosophies 


History  of  Modern  Philosophy  in 
France.  By  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl.  Text- 
book used  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy at  Princeton  University.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  concise  and  con- 
tinuous account  of  French  philosophy 
during  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Reduced 
from  $3.00  to  $2.00. 

Aristotle  on  His  Predecessors.     By 

A.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  Fellow^  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  Clear,  concise  and 
scholarly.  This  book  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  and  serviceable  to  stu- 
dents of  Greek  and  philosophy.  It  is 
one  of  the  Open  Court  editions  of  the 
philosophical  classics  used  generally 
in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges. 
Reduced  from  75c  to  40c  (paper  25c). 

Chinese  Philosophy.  An  exposition 
of  the  Main  Characteristic  Features 
of  Chinese  Thought.  Numerous  illus- 
trations. By  Paul  Carus.  Much  of 
the  information  and  illustration  in 
this  book  has  been  dug  out  from  re- 
condite sources  not  otherwise  acces- 
sible to  the  general  student.  It  has 
been  highly  commended  by  Chinese 
authorities.  Price  reduced  to  15c 
(paper). 

Chinese  Thought.  By  Paul  Carus. 
A  study  of  the  earliest  modes  of 
thought-communication  among  primi- 
tive people,  tracing  the  grow^th  of  the 
present  system  of  Chinese  writing. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  illustrations 
representing  all  known  zodiacs,  from 
those  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the  natives 
of  the  Western  hemisphere,  including 
a  chapter  on  Chinese  occultism.  The 
author's  object  is  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary material  for  a  psychological  ap- 
preciation of  Chinese  thought  and 
Chinese  morality.  Reduced  from  $1.00 
to  40c. 


Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King.     By  Paul 

Carus.  To  the  Chinese  student,  this 
book  is  a  valuable  combination  of 
dictionary  and  reader;  besides  being 
the  translation  of  China's  most  re- 
markable book.  Reduced  from  $3.00 
to   $1.75. 

Canon    of   Reason   and   Virtue.     By 

Paul  Carus.  Chinese-English  pocket 
edition  of  Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King. 
Lao-Tze,  one  of  the  most  profound 
sages  in  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, who  lived  600  years  B.  C,  and 
100  years  before  Buddha,  left  a  most 
remarkable  little  treatise  on  Reason 
and  Virtue,  which  is  here  reproduced 
in  its  Chinese  text,  accompanied  by 
translation  and  explanation  so  as  to 
make  even  minute  shades  of  the  orig- 
inal accessible  to  the  English  reader. 
Reduced  from  $1.00  to  60c. 

Vocation  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gott- 
lieb Fichte.  Biographical  introduc- 
tion by  E.  Ritchie.  The  importance 
of  Fichte  in  the  history  of  German 
philosophy  is  recognized  by  every 
one.  The  author's  keenness  of  mental 
vision  and  the  purity  of  his  style  ren- 
der his  works  a  stimulus  and  a  source 
of  satisfaction.  A  statement  of  his 
faith  is  found  on  page  165  of  this 
book.  "Blessed  be  the  hour  in  which 
I  first  resolved  to  inquire  into  myself 
and  my  vocation !  All  my  doubts  are 
solved;  I  know  what  I  can  know,  and 
have  no  apprehensions  regarding  that 
which  I  cannot  know.  I  am  satisfied; 
perfect  harmony  and  clearness  reign 
in  my  soul,  and  a  new  and  more  glor- 
ious spiritual  existence  begins  for 
me." 

Of  all  Fichte's  many  books,  the  one 
best  adapted  to  excite  an  interest  in 
this  philosophic  thought  is  the  Vo- 
cation of  Man,  which  contains  many 
of  his  fruitful  ideas  and  is  an  excel- 


Books  on  Philosophies 


lent  example  of  the  spirit  and  method 
of  his  teaching.  Reduced  from  75c  to 
45c   (paper  25c). 

The    Philosophy    of    Ancient    India. 

By  Prof.  Richard  Garbe.  Prof.  Garbe 
is  the  recognized  authority  on  An- 
cient Sanskrit  literature.  This  whole 
essay  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who 
care  at  all  for  the  comparative  study 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  Reduced 
from  50c  to  30c,  cloth  (paper  20c). 

The  Metaphysical  System  of 
Hobbes.  Edited  by  Mary  Whiton 
Calkins.  A  historically  valuable  surn- 
mary  of  materialistic  doctrine.  This 
volume  aims  to  give  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  "De  Corpore"  and 
Hobbes'  treatment  of  materialism  in 
his  "Human  Nature"  and  "Leviathan." 
Reduced  from  75c  to  45c  (paper  30c). 

Discourse  on  the  Method  of  Rightly 
Conducting  the  Reason  and  Seeking 
Truth  in  the  Sciences.  By  Rene 
Descartes.  Translated  by  John 
Veitch.  Reduced  from  60c  to  40c  (pa- 
per 25c). 

Meditations  and  Selections  from  the 
Principles  of  Rene  Descartes.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Veitch.  Reduced  from 
75c  to  45c  (paper  30c). 

Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human 
Understanding.  Selected  by  Mary 
Whiton  Calkins.  Reduced  from  75c 
to  45c  (paper  40c). 

Berkeley's  Three  Dialogues  Be- 
tween Hylas  and  Philonous.  Reduced 
from  60c  to  40c  (paper  25c). 

Berkeley's  Treatise  Concerning  the 
Principles      of      Human      Knowledge. 

With  George  Henry  Lewes'  Biog- 
raphy of  Berkeley  and  a  critical  pre- 
sentation of  his  philosophy.  Reduced 
from  60c  to  40c  (paper  20c). 

Clavis  Universalis.  By  Arthur  Col- 
lier. This  book  was  written  simul- 
taneously with  Berkeley's  philosoph- 
ical idealism.  Collier  has  been  for- 
gotten and  it  is  interesting  to  have 
this  parallel  development  republished. 
Reduced  from  $1.50  to  75c  (paper  40c). 

An  Enquiry  Concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding. By  David  Hume.  Re- 
duced from  60c  to  45c  (paper  25c). 

An  Enquiry  Concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals.  By  David  Hume. 
Reduced  from  60c  to  40c  (paper  20c). 

Kant's  Prolegomena  to  any  Future 
Metaphysic.     Edited    in     English    by 


Dr.  Paul  Carus.  With  much  supple- 
mentary material  for  the  study  of 
Kant.  An  admirable  introduction  to 
the  writings  of  the  founder  of  modern 
transcendentalism.  "I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  Kant's  Prolegomena,  and 
shall  make  use  of  the  book  with  a 
class  of  about  sixty  students  some 
time  after  Easter.  It  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  best  book  through  which  to  ap- 
preciate Kant's  system." — George 
Duncan,  Yale  University.  Reduced 
from  75c  to  45c  (paper  25c). 

Kant  and  Spencer.  A  study  of  the 
Fallacies  of  Agnosticism,  By  Paul 
Carus.  Herbert  Spencer  strangely 
misinterpreted  Kant  and  distorted  his 
views  beyond  recognition.  The  pres- 
ent book  is  a  vindication  of  Kant  and 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philos- 
ophy, as  well  as  the  theory  of  ag- 
nosticism in  general.  Reduced  from 
50c  to  25c  (paper  15c). 

Leibniz's  Discourse  on  Metaphysics 
and  Monadology,  with  a  historical  and 
critical  introduction  by  Paul  Janet, 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  To 
understand  and  to  feel  the  force  and 
naturalness  of  Leibniz's  thought  one 
should  approach  his  system  through 
the  Discourse  de  Metaphysique.  It 
should  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
students  and  teachers  of  philosophy, 
and  from  all  who  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  stimulating  thought 
of  one  who  contests  with  Aristotle 
the  right  to  be  called  the  most  com- 
prehensive intellect  which  the  race 
has  produced.  Reduced  from  75c  to 
40c  (paper  25c). 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  A  Fore- 
runner of  Pragmatism.  By  Albert 
Schinz.  Price,  Reduced  from  30c  to 
lOc  (paper). 

The  Principles  of  Descartes'  Phil- 
osophy. By  Benedictus  de  Spinoza. 
Not  wishing  his  own  opinions  to  be 
known,  Spinoza  conceived  the  plan  of 
teaching  his  pupil  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  which  he  could  do  con- 
scientiously and  without  any  unpleas- 
ant results  to  himself.  Reduced  from 
75c  to  40c  (paper  25c). 

Spinoza''s  Short  Treatise  on  God, 
Man,  and  Human  Welfare.  Trans- 
lated by  Lydia  G.  Robinson.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  "Ethics,"  Spinoza's 
great  masterpiece.  Reduced  from  $1.25 
to  60c  (paper  25). 
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Modern  Philosophical  Works 


The  Soul  of  Man.  An  Investigation 
of  the  Facts  of  Physiological  and  Ex- 
perimental Psychology.  By  Paul  Car- 
us.  A  popular  exposition  of  psychol- 
ogy. Of  special  interest  may  be  con- 
sidered the  chapter  on  the  "Immor- 
tality of  the  Race  and  the  Data  of 
Propagation."  "A  solid  addition  to 
the  works  upon  physiological  psy- 
chology."— Public  Opinion.  "The  work 
of  a  profound  scholar,  and  yet  writ- 
ten in  language  so  simple  that  the 
youngest  reader  can  comprehend  it." 
— Boston  Transcript.  Reduced  from 
$1.50  to  75c  (paper  50c). 

Psychologry  of  the  Nervous  System. 
An  extract  from  the  author's  larger 
work,  The  Soul  of  Man.  By  Paul 
Carus.  Reduced  from  30c  to  10c  (pa- 
per). 

Primer  of  Philosophy.  A  Popular 
Exposition  of  the  Fundamental  No- 
tions of  Philosophy.  By  Paul  Carus. 
A  systematic  exposition  of  a  scientific 
philosophy  which  discusses  the  nature 
of  causation,  the  problems  of  free  will, 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
preservation  of  ideas.  Reduced  from 
$1.00  to  60c  (paper  15c). 

Fundamental  Problems.  The  Meth- 
od of  Philosophy  as  a  Systematic  Ar- 
rangement of  Knowledge.  By  Paul 
Carus.  "The  book  is  of  most  excel- 
lent spirit  and  of  great  ability."— Pub- 
lic Opinion.  "A  good  introduction  to 
the  study  of  formal  philosophy." — The 
Scotsman.  Reduced  from  $1.50  to  80c 
(paper  50c). 

The  Surd  of  Metaphysics.  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Question,  Are  There 
Things-in-Themselves?     By  Paul  Car- 


us. The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  liberate 
philosophy  of  the  surd  which,  since 
the  days  of  metaphysicians,  has  clung 
to  it  and  prevented  its  development 
into  a  philosophy  of  science.  One  of 
the  best  books  written  by  this  author, 
convincing  and  stimulating.  Reduced 
from  75c  to  40c. 

Truth  on  Trial.  An  Exposition  of 
the  Nature  of  Truth,  Preceded  by  a 
Critique  of  Pragmatism.  By  Paul 
Carus.  Reduced  from  $1.00  to  70c  (pa- 
per 30c). 

Personality.  With  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Super-Personalities  and  the 
Interpersonal  Character  of  Ideas.  By 
Paul  Carus.  In  this  book  Dr.  Carus 
explains  the  nature  of  personality  and 
the  problems  kin  to  it.  Among  other 
matter,  it  contains  an  explanation 
why  the  Trinity  idea  is  so  predom- 
inant in  all  religions,  and  shows  that 
it  has  a  good  meaning.  Reduced  from 
75c  to  50c. 

Mind,  Metaphysics,  and  Logic.  By 
Andrew  Ingraham.  The  titles  of  the 
chapters  are  as  follows :  Psychology, 
About  Minds;  Epistemology,  About 
Knowledge;  Metaphysics,  About  Ex- 
istence ;Logic,  About  Things  as  Re- 
lated; A  Universe  of  Hegel;  Seven 
Processes  of  Language;  Nine  Uses  of 
Language;  Many  Meanings  of  Money, 
and  Some  Origins  of  the  Number  Two. 
"Scholarly  and  often  whimsical  ex- 
hibition of  groups  of  mental  phenom- 
ena or  analysis  of  matters  that  un- 
scientific minds  take  for  granted  with- 
out thought  of  investigation."— Even- 
ing Standard  (New  Bedford).  Reduced 
from  $1.00  to  50c. 


Ethics,  Education,  Economics 


Our  Children.  Hints  From  Practi- 
cal Experience.  By  Paul  Carus.  In 
this  little  book  Dr.  Carus  offers  a 
unique  contribution  to  pedagogical 
literature.  Each  detail  is  forcefully 
illustrated  by  informal  incidents  from 
the  author's  experience  with  his  own 
children.  It  is  of  great  value  to  young 
parents  and  kindergartners.  Reduced 
from  $1.00  to  40c. 

The  Ethical  Problem.  By  Paul 
Carus.  Enlarged  by  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  William  E.  Salter.  John 
Maddock,  F.  M.  Holland,  Prof.  Fried- 
rich  Jodl,  Dr.  R.  Lewins,  Prof.  H. 
Hoffding,  Prof.  L.  M.  Billia.  Reduced 
from  $1.25  to  50c. 

Nietzsche  and  Other  Exponents  of 
Individualism.  By  Paul  Carus.  Illus- 
trated with  portraits  of  Nietzsche.  A 


reliable  introduction  to  a  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  individualism.  Reduced 
from  $1.25  to  75c. 

The  Nature  of  the  State.  By  Paul 
Carus.  The  positions  in  this  book  are 
admirable  and  especially  as  against 
the  individualistic  conception  of 
Hobbes  and  Rousseau.  Reduced  from 
50c  to  20c. 

Syndicalism.  A  Careful  Examina- 
tion of  the  Philosophy  of  the  General 
Strike.  By  J.  Ramsey  MacDonald. 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  leader  of  the  labor 
party  in  England  and  while  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  labor  party  he  sees 
in  a  general  strike  nothing  but  a 
change  of  masters  with  no  advantage 
to  the  working  man.  Reduced  from 
60c  to  35c. 
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Aesthetics,  Literature,  Art 


Scenes    From    the    Life    of    Buddha. 

Reproduced  in  colors  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Keichu  Yamada,  of  the  Imper- 
ial Art  Institute,  Tokyo.  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  The 
Japanese  illustrations  are  great  in 
composition  and  color.  Reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $2.00. 

Chinese  Life  and  Customs.  By  Paul 
Carus.  With  illustrations  by  Chinese 
artists.  The  book  is  divided  into  chap- 
ters on  Annual  Festivities,  Industries 
and  Foreign  Relations ;  Confucianism 
and  Ancestor  Worship.  Childhood 
and  Education;  Betrothal  and  Mar- 
riage;  Social  Customs  and  Travels; 
Sickness  and  Death.  With  each  of 
the  illustrations  are  explanations 
needed  for  a  complete  understanding. 
In  this  w^ay  nearly  the  vi^hole  of  the 
life  of  the  Chinese  people  finds  ex- 
position.    Reduced  from  75c  to  40c. 

Nirvana.  By  Paul  Carus.  A  study 
of  Buddhist  Psychology.  Illustrated. 
The  scene  is  a  Brahman  village  in 
Northern  Central  India  and  reminds 
one  of  parts  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
Junglebook.  There  is  a  charming  ac- 
count of  a  w^edding  ceremony,  after 
which  the  wise  men  discourse  of  the 
Tathagatha  as  taught  by  wandering 
disciples  of  Buddha.  Reduced  from 
60c  to  30c. 

Amitabha.  By  Paul  Carus.  A  story 
of  Buddhist  theology,  with  a  histor- 
ical setting  in  the  kingdom  of  Gan- 
dahara  of  King  Kanishka.  The  plot 
has  unity  of  interest  but  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  instruction  and  inci- 
dent. It  explains  and  illustrates  some 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  Buddhism. 
Reduced  from  60c  to  35c. 

T'ai  Shangr  Kan  Ying  P'ien.  Treat- 
ise of  the  Exalted  One  on  Response 
and  Retribution.  A  venerable  book 
translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Paul 
Carus.  A  document  of  first  interest, 
presenting  some  startlingly  impres- 
sive moral  injunctions.  Reduced  from 
75c  to  40c. 

Portfolio  of  Buddhist  Art,  Historical 
and  Modern.  Illustrations  of  repre- 
sentative monuments  and  other  pic- 
tures. Collected  by  Paul  Carus. 
Thirty-one  plates  and  descriptive 
text.  This  is  a  collection  representa- 
tive of  different  periods  and  types 
chosen  almost  at  random  from  a 
wealth  of  innumerable  art  produc- 
tions that  have  originated  under  the 
influence    of    the    Buddhist    religion. 


This  book  is  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  Japan  as  well  as  to  the  artist.  Re- 
duced from  50c  to  10c. 

Stories  of  Buddhism.  By  Paul  Car- 
us. Karma.  A  story  of  Buddhist 
Ethics.  This  little  story  teaches  the 
same  goodness  of  heart  that  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Bible  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.     Reduced  from  50c  to  10c. 

The  Crown  of  Thorns.  A  story  of 
the  time  of  Christ.  By  Paul  Carus. 
The  religious  milieu  is  strictly  his- 
torical and  is  designed  to  show  the 
way  in  which  Christianity  developed 
from  Judaism  through  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  Nazarenes.  Reduced 
from  75c  to  40c. 

Friedrich  Schiller.  A  sketch  of  his 
life  and  an  appreciation  of  his  poetry 
and  philosophy.  By  Paul  Carus.  A 
strong  character  sketch  makes  this 
volume  to  the  Schiller  lover  a  very 
attractive  book.  Reduced  from  75c 
to  30c. 

The  Chief's  Daughter.  A  legend  of 
Niagara.  By  Paul  Carus.  Thirteen 
pen  and  ink  half-tone  illustrations. 
The  historic  figure  of  Father  Henne- 
pin plays  the  chief  European  role  in 
this  fascinating  Indian  legend  of  the 
annual  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
to  the  waters  of  Niagara.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  gift  book.  Reduced  from 
$1.00  to  40c. 

The  Japanese  Floral  Calendar.     By 

Ernest  W.  Clement.  The  author  has 
been  a  professor  in  a  missionary 
school  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  many 
years.  This  book  is  a  perpetually 
seasonable  gift  book.  Reduced  from 
75c  to  50c. 

Martin  Luther.  By  Gustav  Frey- 
tag.  "Freytag's  vigorous  sketch  of 
Luther  as  he  stands,  like  Thor  of  old, 
enveloped  in  murky  clouds  while  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder 
hammer  booms,  serves  well  to  illus- 
trate the  climax  of  that  great  strug- 
gle which  forms  the  innermost  kernel 
of  mediaeval  history."  Reduced  from 
$1.00  to  40c   (paper  30c). 

A     Pilgrimage     to     Beethoven.     By 

Richard  Wagner.  With  handsome 
photogravure  of  Beethoven.  "A  rare 
story  giving  under  the  guise  of  a 
mythical  conversation  with  Beethov- 
en, Wagner's  own  views  of  musical 
art,  thus  affording  a  deep  insight  into 
his  intellectual  workshop.  Reduced 
from  $1.00  to  30c. 


Aesthetics,    Literature,  Art 


The      Fragments      of      Empedocles. 

Translated  into  English  verse  by  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Leonard,  Ph.  D.  The  lov- 
er of  genuine  verse  will  rejoice  in  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Reduced  from 
$1.00  to  40c. 

Aesop  and  Hyssop.  By  William  El- 
lery Leonard.  Pages  XXII,  158.  Fa- 
bles adapted  and  original,  in  a  variety 
of  verse  forms,  picturesque,  lively  and 
humorous  in  phrasing.  Good  gift 
book.     Reduced  from  $1.50  to  60c. 

Eros  and  Psyche.  A  Fairy-Tale  of 
Ancient  Greece,  Retold  after  Apule- 
ius.  By  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated.  The 
oldest  and  most  beautiful  love  story. 
Reduced  from  $1.00  to  60c. 

The  Philosopher's  Martyrdom.     By 

Paul  Carus.  A  delightful  satire  on 
Agnosticism.  Reduced  from  $1.00  to 
30c. 

Edward's  Dream.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Paul  Carus.  A  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  humour 
in  which  philosophy  makes  use  of  a 
jovial  substratum  for  fundamental 
truth  about  man  as  "a  leather  bag  full 
of  tricks."  Edward  Busch  stands 
high  among  German  caricaturists,  and 
the  translation  catches  the  author's 
spirit  of  fun  as  well  as  the  under 
current  of  pathos.  Reduced  from  $1.00 
to  25c;  rare  bargain. 

Egyptian  Aesthetics.  An  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
art  and  history.  By  Rene  Francis. 
Best  and  most  entertaining  book  on 
Egypt  for  the  general  reader.  Re- 
duced, to  close,  from  $2.00  to  $1.20. 

Rationalism  and  English  Secular- 
ism. A  Confession  of  Belief.  By 
George  J.  Holyoake.  Reduced  from 
$1.00  to  30c. 

Persona.  By  F.  Max  Miiller.  The 
last  essay  written  by  this  celebrated 
author.     Reduced    to    10c. 

Proteus.  ARhapsody  on  Man  based 
on  Plato's  Hymn  of  the  Universe.  By 
Edwin  M.  Wheelock.  With  a  bio- 
graphical Note  by  Charles  Kassel.  In- 
teresting as  a  bit  of  American  litera- 
ture produced  during  the  Civil  War 
period  when  slavery  and  abolition 
stirred  the  social  mind  of  America  to 
tragic  partisanship  as  to  man's  soul 
and  human  rights.  Reduced  from  $1.00 
to  close  25c. 


Buddha's  Nirvana.  By  Wu  Tao  Tze. 
A  photogravure  print  of  this  beautiful 
painting  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  with  full  description.  Price, 
25c  net. 

Goethe  and  Schiller's  Xenions.  Se- 
lected and  translated  by  Paul  Carus. 
A  good  introduction  to  the  methods 
of  classical  prosody.  The  appearance 
of  the  Xenions  is  significant  in  the 
lives  of  both  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Each  one  is  the  product  of  their  com- 
mon activity.  Reduced  from  50c  to 
10c  a  copy. 

Sacred  Tunes  for  the  Consecration 
of  Life.  Hymns  of  the  Religion  of 
Science.  By  Paul  Carus.  The  spirit 
of  the  poems  is  devout.  The  writer 
is  sincere  and  honest.  There  is  much 
that  is  beautiful,  true  and  good.  Re- 
duced from  50c  to  10c. 

Major  John  Wesley  Powell.  A  Me- 
morial to  an  American  Explorer  and 
Scholar.  Edited  by  Grove  Karl  Gil- 
bert. Edition  remainder  limited  to 
93  copies.  The  book  will  not  be  re- 
printed. 

Forgotten  Heroes  of  the  Middle 
West.  A  wonderful  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican history,  still  to  be  adequately 
written,  deals  with  the  geographical 
problems  solved  by  the  officers  and 
engineers  of  the  Union  Army.  Dur- 
ing the  intense  days  just  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  before  Congress  was 
how  to  disband  1,000,000  soldiers  into 
peaceful  pursuits  without  disrupting 
society.  Four  years'  adventurous  life 
in  camp  and  battlefield  made  the 
transition  to  private  life  a  difficult  and 
even  dangerous  progress  for  the  sol- 
dier-citizen. It  is  to  the  everlasting 
honor  of  men  like  Major  John  W. 
Powell  that  this  change  was  made  not 
only  quietly,  but  with  honor  to  the 
leaders  as  well  as  to  the  faithful  work- 
ers, who  turned  the  broad  areas  and 
rivers  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Cal- 
ifornia and  Idaho  into  channels  for 
development  of  these  United  States. 

The  fierce  rivalry  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  great  railroads  then 
being  built,  the  Union  Pacific  going 
westward  from  Omaha,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  starting  in  California  and 
coming  East,  gave  the  necessary 
touch  of  romance  to  an  already  ex- 
citing undertaking.  Cloth,  $1.00;  pa- 
per, 50c. 
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New  and  Recent  Books 


The  Sayings  of  Jesus.  By  Adolf 
Harnack.     Price,  $1.50. 

An  attempt  to  determine  exactly 
the  second  source  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  and  to  estimate  its  value 
both  in  itself  and  relatively  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

History  of  Old  Testament  Criticism. 

By  Archibald  Duff.     Price,  75c. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  nevi^  im- 
pulse to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  has  come  from  the 
science  of  Assyriology,  created  within 
the  past  50  years. 

Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  George 
Trumbull  Ladd.  Two  vols.  $7.00,  com- 
plete. 

Change  in  the  modern  point  of  view 
and  the  method  of  discussing  religion 
are  here  explained  in  critical  syn- 
theses. 

The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  By  Rudolf 
Eucken.     Price,  $1.50. 

It  is  here  shown  that  spiritual  life 
is  not  built  up  in  peace  and  security, 
but  in  the  struggle  for  a  perception 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  life. 

What  Is  Christianity.  By  Dr.  Adolf 
Harnack.     Price,  $1.50. 

A  plain  statement  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  enunciated  by  Christ.  Six- 
teen lectures  delivered  to  an  audience 
at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Astrology  and  Religion  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  By  Franz  Cu- 
mont.     Price,  $1.50. 

This  eminent  scholar  shows  how 
the  influence  of  oriental  star  worship 
on  the  beliefs  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world  led  to  a  transformation  of  pa- 
ganism and  prepared  the  coming  of 
Christianity. 

The  Truth  of  Religion.  By  Rudolf 
Eucken.     Price,  $3.50. 

A  great  book  by  a  great  scholar, 
who  declares  and  seeks  to  prove  that 
religion  is  the  strongest  power  within 
the   world. 

Religious  Liberty.  By  Francesco 
Ruffim.     Price,  $3.50. 


The  relations  of  Church  and  State 
are  here  treated  with  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  facts. 

History  of  Religion.  By  Allen  Men- 
zies.     Price,  $1.50. 

A  sketch  of  primitive  religious  be- 
liefs and  practices  and  of  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  great  systems. 

An  Interpretation  of  Rudolf  Euck- 
en's  Philosophy.  By  W.  Tudor  Jones. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  essentials  of  Eucken's  teach- 
ings are  presented  in  this  book  by 
one  of  his  old  pupils.  Religious  ideal- 
ism is  Eucken's  distinctive  message. 

The  Positive  Evolution  of  Religion. 
By  Frederick  Harrison.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  has  undertaken  to  esti- 
mate the  moral  and  social  reaction  of 
various  forms  of  religion — beginning 
with  Nature  Worship,  Polytheism, 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  De- 
ism. The  volume  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  final  word,  the  summary  of  the 
celebrated  author's  philosophy — a  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  entire  religious 
problem. 

Stoic  and  Epicurean.  By  R.  D. 
Hicks.     Price,  $1.50. 

One  of  a  series  of  books  under  the 
general  title,  Epochs  of  Philosophy, 
edited  by  John  G.  Hibben.  The  funda- 
mental similarity  between  both 
schools  is  pointed  out,  in  spite  of 
their  obvious  difference. 


in       Philosophy       and 

James    Mark    Baldwin. 


Fragments 
Science.  By 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  author  says,  "My  type  of  philos- 
ophy is  an  Idealism  which  finds  the 
universe  of  science  a  cosmos  not  only 
true  but  good  and  beautiful." 

History      of     Philosophy.     By     Dr. 

Frederick  Ueberweg.  Two  vols.  Price, 
$2.50  each. 

A  work  of  great  value,  used  as  a 
text  book  in  most  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 
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Unpopular  Government 
in  the  United  States 

by 
Albert  M.  Kales 

This  volume  by  an  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Bar  is  an 
especially  timely  book,  presenting  with  great  clearness  and  cogency 
some  of  the  political  needs  of  the  country,  particularly  the  necessity  of 
the  short  ballot.  The  author  points  out  that  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  state  and  municipal  governments,  according  to  the 
plan  of  splitting  up  the  power  of  government  among  many  separate 
offices  and  requiring  the  widest  and  most  frequent  use  of  the  elective 
principle,  has  cast  so  great  a  burden  upon  the  electorate  that  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  ignorance  inconsistent  with 
self-government.  This  situation  has  made  it  possible  for  a  well" 
organized  hierarchy  to  acquire  the  real  power  of  government  and  to 
retain  it,  in  the  face  of  popular  disapproval,  for  selfish  ends.  He 
discusses  various  expedients  for  restoring  the  American  ideal  of 
democracy  and  considers  constructive  proposals  like  the  commission 
form  of  government  for  smaller  cities,  and  the  application  of  the 
principles  underlying  this  form  to  larger  cities  and  the  state,  and  to 
the  selection  of  judges. 

270  pages,  12ino,  cloth;  postpaid  $1.62 
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Harvard  Theological  Review 


An  undenominational  quarterly  issued  by  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard  University.  The  Review  aims  to  serve 
the  needs  not  only  of  clergymen  and  scholars,  but  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  religious  thought  and  in  the  place  and 
function  of  religion  in  modem  life.  It  includes  discussions  in 
the  various  fields  of  theological  and  religious  enquiry,  and 
also  in  kindred  branches  of  study. 

IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER  ARE  FOUND: 

Social  Progress  and  Religious  Faith Eugene  W.  Lyman 

Mark  Rutherford Willard  Learoyd  Sperry 

A  Protestant  and  Social  View  of  the  Church Thomas  Cuming  Hall 

Martin  Luther  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Criticism  ....  Ephraim  Emerton 

A  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England Frederic  Palmer 

Recent  Translations  of  Buddhist  Writings Albert  J.  Edmunds 

On  Sale  at  all  Neim-S lands . 

50  cents  a  copy.  $2.00  a  year. 

The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante 

By  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Canon  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King. 

THE  WILLIAM  BELDEN  NOBLE  LECTURES  FOR  1912-13 

8vo.  Cloth.  250  pages.  $1.50  net. 

An  interpretation  of  charm  and  analytical  power,  by  a  well 
known  authority  on  Dante. 
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